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Alone in the Dreaded African Veldt 


Vivienne, the latest McClure heroine, is a splen- 
did woman—brave and lovable. Her adventures 
y | in one of the world’s most terrible wildernesses 


are the theme of WILD HONEY, the newest 
story by Cynthia Stockley. Read it in the 
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In Next Week’s Issue 


Do you know what our neighbors the South Americans really think of us? 
Would you like to know? Read what J.A. HAMMERTON says. He knows. 


The PRIVATE WAR IN COLORADO is attracting the attention of the world. 
Every one should be informed as to what is really happening there. We have 


some of the best pictures obtainable and authoritative information. 


QUEEN ELEANOR of Bulgaria is coming to America. VLADIMIR 
TSANOFF knows her well and has written a sketch of her unique and fasci- 


nating personality. 


Our special representative in ULSTER has shown keen appreciation of the 
Irish character and the English point of view as they manifest themselves in this 


last crisis. His analysis is intelligent and his anecdotes are funny. 
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Mediation 


HE offer of mediation between the United 
States and the Huerta régime on the part of 

the A BC republics of South America—Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile, is an event of world importance 


and of far-reaching consequences, regardless of 
their success or failure in restoring constitutional 
government in Mexico. It is an open secret that 
the Vatican has taken an interest in these proceed- 
ings, and perhaps was most influential in persuad- 
ing the Usurper to accept. It is well to bear in 
mind the distinction between arbitration and 
mediation, When two parties in controversy sub- 
mit to arbitration, they are bound to accept 
whatever award the arbitrators decide upon, but 
in mediation neither side is bound to accept the 
proposals of the other or to recede from its own 
demands. That the elimination of Huerta from 
Mexican affairs was one of the demands which the 
United States would make, was a foregone con- 
clusion; and those who have studied the history 
of Mexico for the last three years know that the 
failure of the Madero government was due to 
his compromise with the old Cientifico element. 
The Constitutionalists are just now in a position 
to make some demands of their own. Huerta’s 
efforts to unite them with him in resisting in- 
vasion by the United States seem to have failed 


utterly; and it was good policy on the part of 
the authorities at Vera Cruz to allow a large num- 
ber of its citizens to go unhindered to Mexico 
City, there to tell the story of American efficiency 


~ and of the size of the American fleet in the harbor. 


Huerta’s policy of misrepresentation through 
the press of Mexico City was bound to come to 
an end at last. The three South American 
countries followed the example of the United 
States in not recognizing Huerta, but the disin- 
terestedness of this country has been shown 
in its willingness to accept the good offices of 
these sister republics to the south of us. 


Tories and Liberals 


§ becom igsue has been fairly drawn in Congress 
on the line of sympathy for or antagonism 
to the Constitutionalist movement. Those whose 
habit of mind makes them supporters under all 
circumstances of the established order, overlook 
the crimes of which Huerta has been guilty and 
are persuaded that the Revolutionists are all 
bandits and that their triumph would mean 
anarchy. On the other hand, those who see in 
the Constitutionalist cause the effort of a people 
suffering under hoary wrongs to cast off the yoke 
of oppression, are equally willing to condone the 
crimes that have been committed in the name 


of liberty. It was not the fact of intervention in 
Mexico which some of the Congressmen refused 
to justify but the idea that war should be begun 
against Huerta which would not include the Revo- 
lutionists in its scope. ‘There are only two real 
parties in any Government, call them what you 
will, and the Tory and Liberal elements are as 
clearly defined in Congress as in Parliament. 
Mondell of Wyoming belongs to the former type: 


If the Administration is really desirous of maintaining 
our honor and dignity, of protecting our people and their 
property, it should make its demands not upon the federal 
government presided over by Huerta but upon Carranza 


and Villa. 


So Mondell voted against the resolution justi- 
fying the President. So did Kent of California, 
but for reasons that were antipodal to those 
suggested by Mondell. In discussing the Mexi- 
can question later, Kent said: 


The history of our people in Mexico has been scandalous 
until recent times. We have sent down there our outlaws, 
our promoters, our grafters, our refugees, and these have uni- 
formly and always despised the common people. They have 
treated them with contempt; they have killed the men and 
they have not dealt fairly with the women, and we have 
participated in the larceny of their land. Now we wonder 
that our protestations of our good intentions are not taken 
at their face value by the people of Mexico. 


Kent’s tribute to Villa was a notable one: 


There is one strong man in Mexico today,—Villa, bandit 
to be sure, who. began an outlaw career because he was 
robbed, insulted, abused, who started out on the theory that 
he must make war against Mexican society in accordance 
with the only code he knew, and that code justified barba- 
rous methods. With the little education he had he proved 
himself to be a great leader of men. That man has been 
continually growing, not alone in power but in knowledge 
of what the civilized world demands of him and in knowl- 
edge of the needs of his country. The testimony I have re- 
ceived from private sources is that he is a brave man who 
keeps his word. He has, in a crucial time, had the courage 
of his convictions and the enlightenment, almost alone 
among his people, to believe our protestations of disinter- 
estedness and seems to possess such a marvelous power of 
leadership as to hold his people in leash. We have now be- 


willing to recognize this man as, in a measure, our ally, 
whether we are willing to accept his good offices, or whether 
we feel it incumbent upon us to go into Mexico and to de- 
clare war on the Mexican people, 15,000,000 in number. 


issue between Huerta and Villa. Mondell pre- 
fers Huerta; Kent, Villa. The British Tory 
still regards Charles Stuart a martyr and Crom- 
well a murderer. The French Royalist still 
longs for the “‘man on horseback.” In Germany 
the Liberal is a Socialist; in Russia, a Nihilist. 
In America, now that the Mexican question has 
been so vividly brought to our attention, you will 
find the Tory denouncing that “murderous and 
illiterate bandit, Villa” and the Liberal character- 
izing Huerta as a traitor and_a bloody tyrant. 


The issue between Mondell and Kent is the 


fore us the choice of whether, in view of all the facts, we are | 
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A Fifth Group 


we week we spoke of the various groups 
who have opposed the President’s corfduct 
of the Mexican affair. 

There is another group also that deserves con- 
sideration, although it seems a little remote. 
The name of Miss Jane Addams is enough to in- 
dicate the exceptionally high quality of some who 
belong to it. This group feels that even when 


‘the President had made up his mind that Huerta 


was pursuing a steady and calculated course of 
insult and injury to the American nation, in the 
persons of its official representatives in Mexico, 
he should not have been punished. It is in the 
main the same group that thinks we should let 
go of the: Philippines tomorrow, that England 
should do likewise in India and Egypt, and that 
the march of the allies to Pekin was wrong. This 


group holds up the banner of the ideal; but it | 


holds it a little high. No. | 
to say it. It is not a matter of height. 
Abolitionists did not take a higher stand than 


That is not the way | 
The 


Lincoln; they merely accepted fewer elements in | 


the problem. Tolstoi, great spiritual light that 


he was, did not in “‘What Is Art?” do justice to | 


the rdle of beauty in the world; he did not in 
the “‘Kreutzer Sonata” take a sane view of hu- 
man love; and in his many works on non-resist- 
ance, also, he simplified the world too much. The 
person guided by one principle is often extremely 
useful to the world, but we need also, and con- 


stantly, the man of large judgment, open to many 
conflicting principles, and able to shape his con- | 


duct on the broadest grounds; for that is wisdom. 


y Excelsior 


EADING the newspapers all over the coun- 
try, we find nobody quite so anxious to 
have this country take general charge of Mexico 
as Col. Harrison Grey Otis and Col. William 
Randolph Hearst. Both of these gentlemen have 
property interests in Mexico. No wonder the 
President hates the Diaz-Huerta-Hearst-Otis 
situation, and has gone as far as he dared toward 
helping the real Mexicans to find the path that 
might give them stake in their own land. 


Prejudice 


PEAKING of his parroquet, Calverley says: 
He’d look inimitable stuff’d, 
And knows it—but he will not die! 

Of a certain newspaper proprietor and would- 
be statesman of whom, were it not against the 
spirit of our time to be so harsh, we might speak 
like that—even adding another line from the 
same poem: 

He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 


Love of Country 


IXTEEN years ago, we entered into a war 
with a people living in a semi-tropical, dirty 
and unsanitary country. Clean young American 
men left their homes in the North and went down 
in the heat of summer to crowded, unsanitary 
encampments along the coast of Florida and in 
Cuba. Train-load after train-load came back 
from the war, never having heard a single shot 


_ interests of the miners. 


fired or seen the seat of war. They were sick, 
and many of them came home to die from 


the epidemic of typhoid fever which swept | 


over the steaming encampments. ‘Today, young 
Americans are going down into a semi-tropical 
country among ‘unsanitary surroundings. They 
may be killed in battle. They may occasionally 


be afflicted with obscure tropical diseases, but | 


they will not sicken and die from the two worst 
scourges of white men in the tropics, malaria and 
typhoid fever. For wherever compulsory inocu- 


lation is possible and sanitary precautions can be © 
enforced, as they can be in the Army, the men of | 


science, the so-called Vivisectionists, whom the 
patriot Hearst has slandered so fiercely, have 
wiped these two diseases off the earth. 


Private War in Colorado 


FTER a vain effort to secure from Mr. John 

D. Rockefeller, Jr., one of the directors of 

the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, represent- 
ing the Rockefeller interests which own some 40 
per cent of the stock, to consent to an arbitration 
of difficulties, the President, upon the request of 
the Governor of Colorado, who seems to have 
made a fine mess of affairs _himself, con- 
sented to send Federal troops to the distracted 
coal regions of Colorado. 
corporation, itself a factor in a great community 
of interests, has persistently resisted all efforts at 
organization on the part of its employees, and 
has refused to recognize the United Mine Work- 
ers of America as having any title to protect the 
The bloodshed in Col- 
orado, where many more lives have been lost than 
all the American citizens who have perished in 
Mexico during the three years of revolution, indi- 
cates how pressing are our domestic problems as 
compared with the undertaking of new duties 
outside of our own domain. The testimony 
of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., before the House 
Committee on Mines and Mining, while it dis- 
closed what seemed to be wilful ignorance on his 


This highly organized | 


part concerning the true conditions in the mine | 
regions, indicated with equal clearness the stead- | 


fast determination of the Rockefeller interests to 


emulate the example of the United States Steel | 


Company in preventing organization among the 
employees. But what more directly concerns the 
welfare of American institutions has been the 


organization of the hired mine guards into a state | 
militia, so that the company has really conducted | 


private warfare against its former employees. 
This had become an intolerable situation when 
the United States intervened in Colorado. 


The Limit 


[* the so-called Democratic party of New York 
State puts through the idea of nominating 
Glynn for his present office and Hearst for the 
senatorship, which seems to be the tentative 
deal just now, the Republicans need only show a 
little sense in order to win; unless, indeed, Roose- 
velt decides to run for governor, in which case it 
will be a full-sized job for anybody to beat him. 
If the state were more nearly civilized, there 
would be a citizens’ ticket to straighten out the 
present mix-up, just as there was last year in 
New York City. 
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The Taboo 


LL the forces of convention are aimed at 


suppression. Let a man speak a true word | 


of marriage, that it is a battleground of the 
spirit, where gains are made not without dust 


and heat, and straightway the Philistines will | 


be upon him. They will insist that he speak of | 


it as a haven of peace, where no ills invade. Any | 


recognition, of difficulty and struggle is felt to be | 
traitorous to the general welfare.” Where many | 
have agreed to speak flatteringly of the human | 


situation, a voice that states the facts of life and 


the truth about life is drowned in disapproval. | 
It is as if a soldier in wartime were to expose the | 
weakness of position in the fatherland’s army. | 


Straightway his companions fall upon him as one 
who would contribute to defeat. 


_ teller speak of the suffering element in life, and 


everything is well with us. 


he invites reprisal. There exists an almost 
universal conspiracy of silence about personal 
suffering. It is the American convention that 
Our business is 


_ bright; our home is happy; our life triumphant. 


Life is no longer a full circle, as in the days of 
Greek drama. It is always on the up-curve in 
our public utterance. In the interests of beauty, 
some of that climb should be tempered by a fall- 
ing away. And in the interests of truth, that 
harsh insistence on achievement and prosperity 
is a deviation from what man actually undergoes. 


Boasting 


ANY baseball managers are like prize- 
fighters, telling what they are going to do. 
Not so the manager of the world champion 
Athletics. Connie Mack likes to explain how 
doubtful it is whether his team will win again. 
Also Connie Mack is the most interesting figure 


now in baseball, not excepting Christy Mathew-. 


son or Frank Chance. 


Tragedy and Melodrama 


Heo" easy it would be to tell the story of 
“Othello” or “Macbeth” so as to make of 
those tragedies sheer melodrama. Howcompletely 
tragic is “Lear’’, and yet how easy would it be to 
make it a complete melodrama full of “sob 


stuff’’ and the crudest contrast between virtue | 


and vice and nothing else. The story could be 
the same in either case. It is the soul of the 
author breathed into the tale that lifts it to those 
heights that we call tragic. 


Clergymen Progressive 


REMARKABLE and permanently inter- 
esting book is Martin Van Buren’s “Inquiry 

into the Origin and Course of Political Parties in 
the United States.”” We seldom look into it 
without being stimulated. Here is an example: 
“There are two classes in every community 
whose interference in politics is always and very 
naturally distasteful to sincere republicans, and 
those are judges and clergymen. Their want of 


sympathy, as a general rule, for popular rights, 
is known throughout the world.” 

Van Buren, as the spokesman of Jackson’s 
Democracy, felt bitterly because the bench and 
the pulpit on the whole had opposed his party. 


| 


Let a truth- | 


The man who was the leader of one party, and 
made President of the United States by that 
party, would scarcely be the most impartial of 
judges. The judgment, if expressed today, would 
be fairly true of the bench, although with very 


_ many exceptions; but it has ceased to be true of 


the clergy. That body is rapidly becoming one 
of the most effective progressive forces we have. 
No established institution can expect to be wholly 
satisfactory toextreme radicals of the .W.W. type, 
but observant progressives of the more impartial 
type will today emphatically acquit the clergy of 
the charge which Van Buren brought against them. 


Gospel of America 


HY is it that since the Civil War the intel- 

lectual quality of American life has been 

below the level of most of our civilized competi- 

tors: below Russia, for example, in spite of her 

despotism; below Germany in science, history, 
drama, fiction, foreign trade; below Switzerland 

and Denmark in politics and social progress? | 

Probably it is because we have been too much 
interested in wealth, too little in ideas and ideals. 
Tolstoi once observed that Americans seemed to 
be occupied with devices for saving time and 
then with devices for killing the time they had 
saved. That was said a number of years ago. 
Recently we have seen a renaissance in one direc- 
tion, and a renaissance in one direction is likely 
to mean a renaissance in many directions. When 
a nation is aroused with some general spirit, it 
often shows’ it in the by-products of. literature 
and art. You can trace this truth in Greece, 
Italy, Holland, England. The United States is 
now aroused along one line of professed impor- 
tance. It is trying to make its life more just, 
more kind, we may say more Christian. It is 
embittered against the lay mind, which is in its 
origin the mind of the person who has a special 
advantage and fears to lose it. We are ceasing to 
confine our spiritual remarks to an hour on Sun- 
day morning. We are beginning to see a little 
actual sense in talk about brotherhood. We are 
beginning to try to apply it a little. The change 
shows in our politics. It is the basis of the most 
notable legislation of today. It stirs business 
men. It is leading the clergy to throw their 
churches open to the arguments of the dissatisfied. 
It is trying to persuade even lawyers and judges to 
reconsider the procedure they have built up and 
the phrases of which they have been the slaves. 
It is leading us to examine our schools and col- 
leges and try to bring it about that they do more 
to fit the average boy and the average girl for the 
duties of the average life. 

Every time must have a gospel, if it is to be a 
noble, productive time. We are developing the 
Gospel of Democracy. Democracy does not 
mean playing on the weaker souls of the multi- 
tude. “It means getting at the underlying needs 
and thoughts of the multitude. It means con- 
stitutionally interpreting the multitude. Our 
country is now watching a contest between the 
love of money, of luxury, of special advantage, 
on the one hand; and humanity, light, and truth, 
on the other. We will be a-just country if this 
contest reaches a'white heat of faith. This will be 
a great country if we live up to the phrases which 
we all use; if what we think we also dare. 
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Henry Cabot Lodge is the senatorial 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


S the Chaplain of the United States Senate finished 
A his prayer that morning, Senator James Martine, 
of New Jersey, leaned over to a colleague and 
declared with enthusiasm, in a low, confidential, hand- 
up-to-mouth tone: 

“That’s the best d—n prayer we’ve had here this 
year.” 

The remark was fairly authoritative, too, for Mr. 
Martine gets in ahead of the Chaplain oftener than any 
other Senator. He is the habitual First-on-the-Scene— 
the most persistent Earliest Arrival. Twelve o’clock 
noon is the hour fixed for the daily opening of the Senate 
—or, as the Congressional Record puts it, 12 o’clock 
meridian. At exactly five minutes before noon, me- 
ridian, Senator Martine enters the chamber and sinks un- 
ostentatiously into his seat down in the Senate parquet. 
The only other vertebrates in the chamber when 
Senator Martine comes are the clerks and the little 
page boys who lurk about waiting for the performance 
to begin. 

Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, also trips into the 
scene a little in advance of meridian, but usually any- 
where from a minute to a minute and a half after 
the early-rising Martine. By leaving home one cup 
of coffee sooner in the morn- 
ing, Smith might gain two 
minutes and take unto himself 
the glory that is now Martine’s, 
but arriving second seems to satisfy 
his ambition. 

Then comes young Morris Shep- 
pard, Senator from Texas, with a 
great stack of papers under his 
arm, and looking so fair-skinned 
and boyish that one instantly thinks 
of the Senate chamber as a big 
schoolroom. He trots right to his 
seat and seems to be studiously 
working out his algebra examples, 
though in reality he is signing 
letters he has written to folks 
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Atlee Pomerene seems to give himself 
up to utter despair 


Senator Henry Algernon du Pont, known 
as “Gloomy Gus”’ 


When the 


Senate Opens 


By 


FRED C. KELLY 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


John Sharp Williams proceeds 
at once to his seat 


in Texas regarding post-offices, radish seeds, and all 
manner of grave subjects. 

When both hands of the clock exactly overlap the 
XII—not a second before, nor yet a hair’s breadth later 
—Senator Page, of Vermont, enters from the rear door— 
which is the main entrance to the chamber—and slides 
briskly into his seat near by. Each day at precisely 12 
o'clock he enters that door. He would no more come 
ahead of time than he would come behind time, for he 
is our most methodical Senator. Over in his office in 
the Senate office building, along about 11:30, Page puts 
his watch in front of him and makes up his mind whether 
he will walk over to the Capitol or ride in the cute little 
subway car. Whichever he decides, he knows just 
how many minutes and seconds to allow, and if 
he were to take home a report card, like a schoolboy, 
at the end of each month, it would read: Times 
Tardy—0. 

Senator Overman, of North Carolina, works a 
similar stroke of enterprise and sometimes he and 
Page apréesvouz their way through the door 
together. 

Now, while these and a few others have been saunter- 
ing in, Vice-President Marshall has been sitting in an 
ornate room, across a_ green- 
carpeted corridor, complacently 
smoking a medium-priced cigar, 
and uttering bits of quaint phi- 
losophy. At about two seconds to 
12, a doorkeeper, acting under 
strict orders from the Sergeant-at 
Arms, goes to the Vice-President’s 
door, watch in hand, and _ looks 
solemnly, ominously, at Marshall 
as if to say: 

“The fatal hour is at hand. You 
must open the Senate.” 

Marshall gets up, takes a final puff 
on his cigar, lays it aside, brushes the 
ashes off his vest, and walks into 
the Senate chamber with a quick, 
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Senator O'Gorman 


Senator Sherman has his trousers 
made with the pockets opening 
horizontally, as in overalls 


little walk, like that of a man en route to breakfast. 
Right at the Vice-President’s heels is the Chaplain. 

During the brief prayer it may be noted that no two 
Senators behave exactly alike. Senator Stephenson 
leans over and grasps his desk by the front cornerg and 
steers it carefully through the invocation. Senator 
Smith, of Michigan, places his finger tips gently yet 
firmly on the back of his chair, and Senator Bristow lays 
his palms flat on his desk as if about to turn a hand- 
spring. The little page boys with bowed heads range 
themselves in a semi-circle against the front desks and 
look so guileless and innocent that one would scarcely 
suspect the ruthless manner in which they have nick- 
named practically every Senator on the floor. Mr. 
Myers, of Montana, and Mr. Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina, are known as Mutt and Jeff; Mr. Pomerene, of 
Ohio, they call the Madonna, because of his sad, earnest 
face; Senator du Pont is Gloomy Gus; Reed Smoot is 
Lord Longbow, and 

Ah! Here comes Smoot now, dashing in madly like 
a frightened horse. He hasn’t even had time to leave 
his hat in the cloakroom but hands it to a page boy, and 
continues on his way down the aisle as if he were about 
to shout: 

“This marriage must not take place!” 


EARLY every day at about thirty seconds after the 

hour, Senator Smoot prances into the main entrance in 
just that way. Always he gives the impression of having 
overslept and had to call a taxicab to reach the scene 
ere it is too late. One almost expects to fii d that he 
has left off his collar or necktie in his mad rush. But, 
unhappily for the humor of the situation, he has not. 
There is a reason, however, for his haste. For he has 
a speech to deliver. This is it: 

“IT move that the further reading of the journal be 
dispensed with.” 

Smoot makes a great many other speeches,“but that 
one is inevitable and if he were to be too late, the Clerk 
might go on and read the entire journal of the previous 
day’s proceedings. 

By this time a great many other Senators have ar- 
rived or are arriving. Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, 


wanders in and takes his rear seat alongside of 
Senator Stephenson. They are the two most 
plainly dressed men in the whole chamber, and 
if one were not assured that they are Senators 
one would guess that they were members of a 
country grand jury. Senator Sherman has his 
trousers made with the pockets opening horizon- 
tally, as in overalls, and he can put his hands 
in his pockets and twirl his thumbs outside all 
at the same time, which gives him just that 
much advantage. He ,avears iron - rimmed 
spectacles, and when he as his head a trifle 
to one side and squints through these, his face 
has all the quiet amiability of an old-fashioned 
maiden aunt. Isaac Stephenson, the other grand 
juror, sits ruminatively fletcherizing some mys- 
terious something. Though he is the oldest and 
wealthiest member of the Senate, he has little 
to sav. In fact, about the only time he has 
addressed the presiding officer this year was 
about a week ago. The Vice-President had 
stepped down from the rostrum to stroll outside 
when Stephenson stopped him. 

“What rooms have you got at your hotel?’’ 
asked Stephenson. 

Marshall told him the numbers. 

“The same rooms I used to have,” observed 
Stephenson, disgustedly. “But I didn’t like 
‘em. They were noisy.” And he walked away 
shaking his head. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge sits beside 
Senator Elihu Root and engages him in conver- 
sation, while Root rests his chin lightly on 
his thumb and strokes it learnedly with two 
fingers. Lodge is the senatorial Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. That is, he is about the most 
aristocratic of the bunch and he wears clothes 
that give the impression of being a trifle too small for 
him, as was the case with the boys who wore Little 
Lord Fauntleroy suits some twenty-five years ago. He 
has curly hair, and he stands, too, as if his folks had 
recently put him in shoulder-braces. Soon he leaves Root 
and goes nervously about, mingling and matching con- 


The only Senator, 
it seems, who ever smiles 


Henry Hollis of New Hampshire. 
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versational pennies, as 
it were, with other Sena- 
tors on a basis of entire 
equality. Lodge does 
more visiting around 
the chamber than al- 
most any one else, 
thereby upsetting the 
popular notion that he 
stands _aristocratically 
aloof from others of hu- 
mankind and devotes 
himself to raising a trop- 
ical profusion of icicles. 


( VER on the Demo- 

cratic side Senator 
Kern is circulating 
about considerably, but that is because he is the 
Democratic floor leader, and mixing with his fellows 
is part of his job. Just as soon as he can follow his own 
personal tastes in the matter, Kern goes to his chair 
and sits down on his shoulder blades and tucks his 
thoughts away in the warming oven of utter silence. He 
entices his left thumb over between the thumb and index 
finger of his right hand and when it walks into the trap 
he catches it and holds it there. Sometimes he will sit 
clutching his thumb in just that way for an hour at a 
time. 

Now with Senator Bristow it is altogether different. 
He is of a more nervous temperament and could not 
possibly sit still half as long as Kern does. He walks in 
with a light, springing stride and sits down, and then he 
gets up and walks right out again. When he does remain 
in his seat he keeps placing himself in all manner of funny 
positions. Sometimes he gets both hands, both elbows and 
his chin all on his desk at once. Then he'll take a sudden 
notion to festoon himself over the back of his chair. Next 
to watching a man eating with his knife, there is nothing 


Senator J. Ham. Lewis. A happy little page boy blots the signature 


more fascinating than 
noting the clever angles 
that Bristow can form 
with himself. His move- 
ments are full of dra- 
matic uncertainty and 
non-predictableness, 
He— 


UT hark! Who is the 

immaculate figure 
approaching down the 
center aisle, taking off 
his gloves one finger ata 
time like a man in an 
act of a problem play, 
while from all around 
his face there gayly 
squirts a showery spray of light sorrel whiskers? Who is it, 
oh; who is it? Why it’s James Hamilton Lewis, that’s 
who it is! Look at him closely, for he is our most sump- 
tuous Senator. He is all encompassed and implicated 
with the richest, rarest and most acoustic productions 
of the loom. Furthermore, J. Ham. Lewis was born to 
the knack of making anything he puts on look expensive. 
A $2.50 brown derby on J. Ham. Lewis would appear 
costly and plausible. No wonder that two page boys 
rush forward, each anxious to be intrusted with his hat 
and gloves and cane. Any one who can look so thor- 
oughly correlated with so much gay garb is born to be 
waited on. After, he has greeted each Senator con- 
tiguous to the path between the main aisle and his chair, 
James Hamilton Lewis sits down and begins to sign a 
number of important looking documents, taking his 
nose glasses off and putting them on-again, ever and 
anon. As rapidly as the Senator affixes his name, a 
happy little page blots the signature. Still other smiling 
pages hover about eager for the time when they, too, 
shall have their turn. It is indeed a pretty little scene. 


The second instalment of Mr. Kelly's story will appear in the next issue 


Senator Chilton 
of West Virginia 


Senator Owen 


of Oklahoma 


largest of Senators 


Young Morris Sheppard, 
Senator from Texas 


Ollie James, 
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Around the Capitol 


the Washington Post to try the same 

methods here that have made the 
Hearst papers acceptable to their readers 
in New York City. Ours is a more than 
usually intelligent community. It was 
amused to note a telegraphic communica- 
tion from a correspondent in Indianapolis 
to the effect that Senator Shively was risk- 
ing defeat for the senatorial nomination 
by his course on the tolls question, when 
it was pretty generally known that the 
Senator had been nominated at a conven- 
tion held in Indianapolis three weeks be- 
fore. And then the night extras on the 
war! Washingtonians went to their rest 
one evening, having read in the papers 
that Villa was at Juarez and Carranza was 
in Chihuahua, a hundred miles away. 
They were awakened by a Post Extra 
stating that Villa had put Carranza in jail, 
the news coming by way of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. The following morning 
the Post had Villa still in Juarez and Car- 
ranza still unjailed in Chihuahua. What 
Washington would like to know is whether 
New York really likes that kind of a 


newspaper. 


A Common Scold 
has developed into a common 


scold and sometimes makes a weary 
Senate regret that the ducking-stool has 
become a cruel and unusual punishment 
and therefore unconstitutional. Speak- 
ing against the resolution justifying the 
President in his demand for reparation, 
Bristow said: ‘“‘I do not believe fhat it 
adds to our glory to bow to Great Britain, 
to shiftily avoid a controversy with Japan 
and then, with a lion-like boldness, attack 
Mexico, as has been done this day.’” From 
that one might have supposed that he 
would welcome the news of an even dis- 
tant hope of peace through the mediation 
of the South American Powers. But the 
President is as unable to please him as he 
is to impress Penrose favorably. This is 
Bristow’s published comment on the plan 
of mediation: “It is incomprehensible. 
Here is a man whom this government 
recognizes as nothing but a bandit 
and we have accepted an offer of three 
nations to mediate between us and 
this bandit. Armed troops would be 
proper parties to conduct negotiations 


with a bandit.” 


Murdoch 


MURDOCH is not only patriotic but 

politically wise in supporting the 
President without reservation in the Mex- 
ican business. His course will contrast 
favorably with that of Bristow when Kan- 
sas voters are making up their minds 
about the Senatorship. Murdoch can 
claim the votes of the friends of the Ad- 
ministration for his support of all the 
President’s policies, while inviting the suf- 
frages of Progressives on the ground that 
he would have liked to go farther than the 
Democrats would allow. He is certain 
of the nomination of his party, which gives 
him the advantage over Bristow, who may 
be defeated by Curtis, if the Republicans 
prefer a consistent reactionary to an in- 
termittent Progressive. Then Murdoch 
possesses a sense of humor, an element 
that was left out of Bristow’s composi- 


 & was something of an experiment for 


By McGREGOR 


tion entirely. Bristow does not know 
how to play. He is like the children 
of the market-place to whom their 
fellows cried: “We have piped unto 
you and ye have not danced. We 
have mourned unto you and ye have 
not wept.” 


Huerta’s Allies _ 
OLONEL HARVEY is, of course, the 


Great American Adviser, neverthe- 
less his advice to the President to recog- 
nize Huerta as the Constitutional Presi- 
dent of Mexico did seem a little belated 
when published in the April number of 
the North American Review and repub- 
lished in the Congressional Record of April 
21. Nor was his long address to the Pres- 
ident very much strengthened by the 
quotation from the Washington Post as 
the first authority demanding that Presi- 
dent Wilson acknowledge his error in 
failing to recognize Huerta. There are 
still numerous critics of the President’s 
policy, but at this present date the 
three still insisting upon the validity 
of Huerta’s claims are Henry Lane 
Wilson, Major Gillette, and Colonel 
Harvey. 


Disastrous Delay 


( GOSMAN delayed the progress of the 

Canal Tolls Repeal by insisting upon 
having a new set of hearings before his 
Committee, though the same committee 
had full hearings two years ago. There- 
sult can hardly have been very gratifying 
to him. Ex-Senator Foraker who has 
been consistently on the wrong side of 
every public question and Bourke Cock- 
ran who has been inconsistently on all 
sides, were O’Gorman’s star witnesses, 
and they hardly compared with Choate 
and Andrew White, who were witnesses 
for the President’s position. Meantime, 
the delay carried the tolls discussion past 
the beginning of the Mexican trouble, 
when international good-will was shown 
to be quite an asset, and the majority 
for Repeal will be increased in the 
Senate. No one need be surprised to see 
O’Gorman himself climb down as he 
did in the currency matter and find a 
plausible ground for supporting the 
President after all. 


Popular Government in the South 
QGouTeWwARD the course of popular 


government takes its way. Arkansas 
is initiating, by petition, a model child la- 
bor law to be voted upon by the people. 
Mississippi's Legislature has adopted a 
constitutional amendment providing for 
the Initiative and Referendum both for 
statute laws and future constitutional 
amendments. This amendment is to be 
voted upon in the November elections. 
In both Texas and Florida these measures 
of popular government were accepted by 
the House of Representatives, but de- 
feated in the Senate. Better luck next 
time! Maryland proposes a referendum. 
It is a most unpleasant position for a 
politician desiring the suffrages of the 
people to have to tell them that they 
are not competent to pass upon the 
laws which he wishes to enact for 
them. 


Arkansas and South Carolina 
ENATORJAMES P.CLARKE wasre- 


nominated in the Arkansas primaries 
by a narrow margin of votes, nomination 
being equivalent to election. The defeat 
of the representative of the Jeff Davis fac- 
tion by Senator Clarke gives one hope 
that the voters of South Carolina may re- 
tire Blease from public view by leaving 
him at home this year. Blease’s latest 
outrage upon the proprieties is his assault 
upon Secretary Garrison because of a dif- 
ference as to the location of the military 
encampment in South Carolina. Blease 
styles the Secretary of War a “‘ pug-nosed 
Yankee,” which is almost a contradiction 
in terms. ere may be one Bleaseism 
too many. The Senate retains the right 
to be the sole judge of the qualifications 
of its members, and it is within the bounds 
of pussibility for Blease to disqualify him- 
self, even though elected. 


Senatorial Manners 


NEW rule has been proposed in the 

Senate forbidding Senators to speak 
of the President of the United States in 
terms not allowed when a fellow Senator 
is the subject of discussion. Senator 
Jones of Washington has the honor of hav- 
ing suggested this resolution by reason of 
certain more or less scurrilous extracts 
from newspapers which he read into the 
Record. Senator Bristow not long ago 
called down upon his head the rebuke of 
Senators of his own party from an insult- 
ing remark about the President. Both 
are candidates for reélection to the Senate. 
But other Senators have been guilty in 
the same regard, through newspaper in- 
terviews. Macaulay refers to William 
III as the only gentleman of England who 
could not afford to resent a mortal insult. 
So the President of the United States is 
defenceless, when it comes to abuse by 
members of Congress. Perhaps it is just 
as well for the people to take the measure 
of his critics while noting their manners. 


A Family Debt 
= case has just been 


reargued before the Supreme Court 
—the suit of Virginia against West Vir- 
ginia, involving the obligation of the 
daughter state to pay a part of the debt 
of the mother. The debt of Virginia 
amounts to about $18,000,000, borrowed 
before the Civil War for the construc- 
tion of railways, canals, and other public 
works, part of which were in the part of 
the state which is now West Virginia. 
The case has been pending for eight years 
and three years ago the Supreme Court 
decided that West Virginia owed $7,300,- 
000, principal, on the debt and suggested 
that the two states get together and agree 
upon the amount of interest involved. 
They have been unable to agree and West 
Virginia has been asking for a diminu- 
tion of the amount of principal formerly 
adjudged to be owed by that state. In 


the meantime, the best way for a West 
Virginia politician to commit political 
suicide is to admit that West Virginia 
owes anything. He would be in the po- 
sition of a Baltimore citizen who would 
agree that Richmond was entitled to the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 
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What Happened in Ulster 


By JOHN J. FINEGAN 


ig is difficult for those of us who live in America, where a variety of nationalities and religious 
beliefs have dwelt peaceably together for so long, to realize the strength of passion aroused in 


Ulster by the Home Rule contention. 


Mr. Finegan has been in Ulster during the latter part of the 


trouble, and here gives us some of the details which have not reached us through the daily press 


FE HO is going to support the 
W Home Rule government?” is 
a favorite query of Unionist 
orators. “‘ Ulster has the industries, the 
wealth, the resources. Are we to be taxed 
to maintain a government at Dublin which 
will be inimical to our interests and of 
which we will be the chief financial asset ?”’ 
The Nationalists affect to believe that the 
entire organization of the Volunteer Army 
is part and parcel of blow-hard Tory polli- 
tics. It is an undisputed fact that the 
funds for the equipment and organization 
of the Orange Army were supplied from 
the campaign chests of the Conservative 
or Unionist party in England and were 
intended primarily for political effect. It 
is hardly within the realm of probability 
that Sir Edward Carson, himself, ever 
seriously contemplated the possibility of 
armed resistance in Ulster. The entire 
program was undoubtedly intended as 
an appeal to the sympathies of Protestant 
Scotland and England and to hasten the 
dissolution of the present Ministry. 

But the harm has been done. The appeal 
to passion and to prejudice has been made. 
It remains to be seen whether or not the 
Unionist leaders can continue to curb 
the Frankenstein monster which they 
have reared in the North of Ireland. 

Signs are not wanting to indicate that 
they are anxious to retrace their steps. 
In spreading sedition among the officers 
of the British Army, in exciting mutiny, 
in inviting the wholesale resignations 
of Tory officers, they have forced the 
Premier of England to adopt an unpre- 
cedented course. When Mr. Asquith 
assumed charge of the War Office in order 
to cope with the situation in the Army 


The Enniskillen Sisue<indionartere, Enniskillen, County F ermanagh. 
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every vestige of tradition was cast over- 
board. It brought sharply to the at- 
tention of the electorate of the United 
Kingdom the now dominant issue— 
“Army vs. Parliament.’”’ The question 
of Home Rule has been submerged. It 
is extremely doubtful whether even the 
most rabid and reactionary of the Tory 
party leaders would care to appeal to 
the country in a general election upon 
such an issue as, by their tactics, they 
have now created. 

In the meantime, throughout the 
length and breadth of Ulster the Unionist 
volunteer army is openly drilling. Through 
the streets of Belfast companies of khaki- 
clad Orangemen are marching and counter- 
marching to theskreel of the Irish war- 
pipes. The citizens line the sidewalks in 
impassive silence. No one ventures either 
to applaud or jeer. A chance remark may 


Strength over six hundred 


precipitate a street brawl or prove the 
cause of a serious riot. In awkward, ill- 
drilled lines they pass, each face set grimly, 
eyes unsmiling, until the last straggling 
squad, with shouldered drill-staves, has 
turned the corner and is lost to view. 

The skreel of the pipes, screeching 
defiantly the notes of “The Boyne 
Water” and “Croppies lie down” die 
away. The spectator steals a surrep- 
titious glance at his neighbor and heaves 
a sigh of relief. Then for the first time 
comes a realization that the air has been 
vibrant with the electricity of suppressed 
emotion. The crowds begin to dissolve. 
The clash between Orangeman and 
Nationalist has not yet arrived. 

Surely, however, here can be found the 
seeds of fratricidal strife. These men are 
not actuated by any other motives than 
those of sincere belief—however misguided 
that belief may be. They are of the stern 
stuff in which Cromwell found his Round- 
head army. Their detestation of the 
Church of Rome is in most instances 
equalled only by the enthusiasm with 
which they sing “God Save the King” 
while raising an army against His Majesty's 
Ministry and the people’s Parliament. 

It is not in Belfast,however, but in Porta- 
down, a small township in the County 
Armagh, that the Orange or Unionist senti- 
ment is to be really probed or sounded. 

In the “pub” are grouped a number 
of loyal Orangemen. Over their drinks 
are voiced enthusiastic toasts to the 
“damnation of the harlot of the seven 


General Sir George Richardson, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Ulster Unionist 
forces. Photo taken in Donegal 
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The only mounted volunteer regiment in Ireland. 
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hills” and “bad luck to the Papists.” 
Anathema against Redmond and the 
Irish Party follow as a matter of course. 
A stranger enters. 

“To Hell with the Pope!” is the suc- 
ceeding toast. 

When the new comer shows no sign of 
provocation to wrath, he is approached cau- 
tiously. The abomination of your average 
Unionist or Orangeman is an American. 

“Be ye from the States?” 

“ Nay, Glasgow,” isan open sesame, not- 
withstanding the fact that practically all 
of the population of Portadown is pure 
Irish Gael. Glasgow represents a city of 
Dissenters—who, however, are four-fifths 
Home Rulers; but, first fact is enough for 
your North of Ireland Protestant. 

“Glasgow, aye lad! Ye’'ll join us! 
To Hell with the Pope.” 

“But,” protests the stranger, “I have 
no grievance against the Pope.” 

“Neither have we,” is the unanimous 
response, “but he has the devil of a hard 
name in Portadown!” 


oat experience alone is an explana- 
tion of the attitude in Ulster on the 
part of the Orange forces. This is true, 
however, only in the counties of Armagh, 
Derry, Antrim and Down. In the re- 
maining five counties of Donegal, Mona- 
ghan, Tyrone, Fermanagh and Cavan— 
all included within the province of Ulster 
—the majority of the population is of 
the Nationalist party; in many town- 
ships regardless of creed—although all 
of these counties are predominantly 
Roman Catholic. Monaghan, for ex- 
ample, is approximately 82.1 per cent. 
Catholic and 86.4 Nationalist in the 
political affiliations of its electorate. 

But it is in the popular ballads and 
ditties, sung and recited with much 
gusto throughout the province of Ulster, 
that the visitor really 
sounds the depth of 
popular sentiment. 
Most of these are mere 
doggerel lines set to 
familiar airs. One of the 
favorites is entitled: “* The 
Saviors of Ulster”’ and is 
dedicated to the “Im- 
mortal One Hundred” — 
indicating the officers of 
the British Army regi- 
ments who resigned their 
commissions sooner than 
serve against Ulster. The 
verses, chanted to an in- 
describable air, are popu- 
lar wherever the foes of 
the threatened “Papist 
invasion” are gathered: 


Unionist club drilling at Dungannon, County Tyrone 


One Hundred Noble Officers, of England's pride today, 

Have stood upon the Curragh Camp a summons to obey, 

Their General said: “I've orders that to Ulster you must go 

And there shoot down their loyal men, as you would a 
foreign foe.” 


The Government of England, in the hands of roguish 
naves, 
Gives orders: “Spite of conscience, you must this Home 


bon ag, 
Their only crime we must confess is loyalty to the flag.”’ 


CHORUS. 


But it is a famous pen, gpodiaies it far and near. 

Of this pone band, One Hundred, who stood for honour 

And refused to go to Ulster, their rights to take away, 

Or be a party to this plan to give Johan Redmond sway. 


e save, 
For we're b samy to John Redmond, them to Roman 
age dr 


Still another ditty, almost equally 
popular as the one quoted above, is en- 
titled: ““The Orange Parrot.”” It con- 
sists of innumerable verses, which would 
be impossible of collection, as they are 
added to daily and are circulated on 
postcards and through other channels 
until the original version, although of 
recent origin, has been almost lost in 
the volume of doggerel which succeeded 
its publication. Many of the stanzas 
are unfit for print, containing as they 
do the most bitter allusions to the Catho- 
lics and Nationalists, as well as to the 
Protestants who have espoused the 
Home Rule cause. Inasmuch as _ the 
popular songs may be regarded as in- 
dicating the trend of sentiment, how- 
ever, the following lines are noteworthy: 


Sir Edward Carson had a parrot, 
Its name I can't remember, 
And every time he fed the bird, 

It yelled out, “No surrender.”’ 


The traitors tried to shoot the bird, 
choke it with some soap, 
But the parrot flapped its wings and cried 
“How I wish you'd choke the Pope.” 


On the bill-boards throughout Belfast 
are placarded the Unionist stamps show- 
ing the Red Hand of Ulster—the old 
symbol of the warlike O’Neills—and the 
motto, “We will not have Home Rule.” 
These are purchased in sheets of ten for 
a penny by the ardent partisans on the 


Volunteers at Baronscourt, County Tyrone, the residence of the Duke of 
Abercorn. Curate commands squad of volunteers which includes his own rector 


Unionist side and are pasted wherever 
opportunity offers. Still another popular 
placard used by the Unionists both in 
poster and postcard form reads as fol- 
lows: ““One Crown, One Parliament, One 
Flag. We will not have Home Rule.” 
Underneath this motto appears the verse: 

Shall we from the Union sever? 

By the God that made us, never; 


Wave the flag we love, forever 
Over us and you. 


It sounds like an exaggeration to one 
not familiar with the utter ignorance 
of some of the Irish peasants in the 
country towns, but in cycling through 
the County Down the wayfarer is con- 
stantly confronted with a most unique 
argument against Home Rule. 

“It’s the ixcise, mon. Can’t ye see 
it plain. Sure it’s no more shtout an’ 
whiskey we'd be havin’ but the product 
of the Pope’s own vineyards—bad cess 
to him an’ all of his crew. They'd 
desthroy the counthry entirely, mon.” 

Bigotry breeds bigotry and your Ro- 
man Catholic of the North is not lacking 
in creed prejudice, especially in the 
rural districts. 

“They have black hearts, the Orange- 
min! The power of putting the pishogue 
(curse) on us iswid thim. King Billy gave 
it to thim. Red Tom McCall, who lives 
beyant, has the evil eye. He soured the 


‘belly on a new milch cow an’ she died. 


He’s a ba’ad wan, is Red Tom!” 

These instances on either side, however, 
are rare. Today the percentage of illit- 
eracy in Ireland is exceedingly small and 
it is only among the most densely igno- 
rant of the populace that such examples 
as those quoted can be found. 

As has been stated before, one of the chief 
differences between the people of Ulster 
and the rest of their fellow-countrymen. 
lies in the utter lack of a sense of humor 
in the North. Take, for 
example, the recent opera 
bouffe performances at 
Craigavon, the home of * 
Captain James Craig, 
Unionist member of Par- 
liament for the district 
of West Down. Craig- 
avon is always chosen by 
Sir Edward Carson as his 
headquarters on his fre- 
quent visits to Ulster. 

On the occasion of Car- 
son’s recent melodra- 
matic exit from Parlia- 
ment, following his heated 
debate with Joseph Dev- 
lin, Nationalist member 
for the Division of West 
Belfast, the Unionist 
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leader set forth post-haste for the Ulster 
capital. The news of his coming pre- 
ceded him and caused intense excite- 
ment in the circles of the so-called 
Provisional Government located at Old 
Town Hall in Victoria street, Belfast. 

Two companies of the Unionist Volun- 
teers were hurriedly mobilized at the quay- 
side station to “protect” their leader from 
expectedarrest. Volleys of revolver shots 
greeted his arrival. When the blank car- 
tridges of the volunteers were expended, 
the parliamentary leader was solemnly 
escorted under a guard of some two hun- 
dred men to Craigavon. Sentinels were 
posted about the grounds until every 
-hedge was bristling with bayonets. 

The noise and clamor bewildered the 
local authorities, and it was finally de- 
cided to send two detectives to Craigavon 
to ascertain what all the fuss and fury 
was about. The sleuths gained access to 
the grounds by creeping under a hedge, 
but were promptly detected and placed 
under arrest. They were solemnly locked 
up for safekeeping in the stable and two 
hours later were haled before a military 
tribunal for court-martial. 


MucH amused by the experience, the 
two policemen resolutely declined 
to answer any queries or give any ac- 


count of themselves whatsoever. This 
placed the “officers” of the court- 
martial in a peculiar quandary. Long 


and serious discussion ensued as to what 
course should be pursued with the two 
“‘spies.”” After much debate the prison- 
ers were released with the grave warning 
that in the event of a second visit to 
Craigavon they should present them- 
selves to the sentries at the lodge and 
inquire the countersign. 

All of this mummery was enacted with 
as grave regard for the traditions of 
military procedure as if the two culprits 
were about to be hanged at daybreak. 
Even more ludicrous, however, was the 
incident which marked the culmination 
of the manoeuvers, when the volunteers 
presented a demand to the Cabinet of the 
Provisional Government for remunera- 
tion at the rate of three shillings and six- 
pence per day for the time they had lost 
in the shipyards and at the looms of 
the linen mills. After due deliberation 
the claims were paid and the patriots 
returned on tram-cars to the city. 

“Sure, ye can’t expect the lads to lose 
their wages until there’s real fightin’ to 
be done,” was the defense urged by one 
of the volunteers, now dubbed by the 
Nationalists as “‘Carson’s mercenaries.” 

No psychological study of the situa- 


“Sir Edward Carson” had a parrot, 
Its name I can’t remember, 
And every time he fed the bird, 
It yelled out “No Surrender.” 
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Campaign literature as seen in Ulster today 


tion in Ulster at the present time, how- 
ever, would be complete without some 
allusion to the mental attitude of the 
Nationalists in that province. Although 
little is heard about the existence of such 
a body, it is nevertheless a fact that 
throughout the nine counties of the North 
Nationalist troops are drilling nightly. 
These Irish Volunteers, as they style 
themselves, do not expect that the threats 
of civil war will be fulfilled, but they pro- 
pose to be ready should an emergency 
arise. They are equally as determined 
that the Home Rule Bill shall pass as the 
Unionists are resolved that it shall not. 


"| BE plaint of the Nationalist is that 
the needs of Ireland have been 
slighted by the Imperial Parliament 
since the Act of Union, principally be- 
cause the stress of imperial business has 
permitted little or no time for the con- 
sideration of Irish bills. The average 
Nationalist believes that important in- 
dustrial and economic reforms can be 
secured through the reéstablishment 
of an independent national legislative 
body at College Green in Dublin. 

Again, too, the Nationalist is wearied 
of the tactics pursued by the Tory 
party in England for the past 
century, during which time the 
Irish question has been used as 
a political football. Since the 
year 1801, when Pitt resigned 
because he could not carry out 
any relief for the Catholics in ful- 
filment of the promises which he 
had held out at the time of the 
Union, down to 1886 ten British 
Ministries of various parties have 
fallen on the Irish question. Al- 
ways has the appeal to religious 
prejudice been made successfully 
| and the Nationalist is resolved 
that it must not succeed again. 

In demanding the permanent 
exclusion of Ulster from the opera- 
. tion of the Home Rule Bill, the 

) Nationalist believes that Sir 
; Edward Carson is not seeking a 
concession but the payment of the 
Unionist claim in full, to the utter 
disregard of the wishes of the five 
Catholic counties of the province. 
He is resolved never to consent to 
the permanent partition of his 
native land and stands firm inthe 
resolve that a referendum vote by 
counties, through which the exclu- 
sion of any or all sections can be 
secured for a period of six years, 
is as far as honorable compromise 
can go in dealing with Ulster. 

But already there are signs of 
the dawning of a better day. 
There is no dearth, fortunately, of 
generous-minded men on either 
side. In Scotland the Ulster 
Unionist envoys, with their appeal 
for support in a religious civil 
war, have been coldly received by 
their Non-Conformist brethren. 
David N. Mackey, a Presbyterian 
Scot and prominent barrister in 
Glasgow, has thus voiced the reply 
of his fellow countrymen to the 
Ulster appeal: 

“Let us face the question at 
once. Is Protestantism at stake in 
Ireland, in Ulster, or anywhere 
else at the present time? I believe 
that it is, but the danger does not 
come from the Roman Catholics. 
It comes from the political ad- 
venturers who are willing to 
make Protestantism a matter of 
politics.” 
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A Campaign of Lies 
By KATHARINE LOVING BUELL ‘ 


(THE crusade against doctors and the only method by which they can reach a complete solution 
of the problems of disease—vwisection, is carried on spasmodically in different parts of the 


country. 
San Francisco. 


. after year the opponents of 


science wage an intermittent guer- 

rilla warfare against those men 
who are devoting their time and trained 
energies to the investigation of disease 
and its cure. Because much of the work 
has to be carried on through experi- 
mentation upon living animals, a 
group of animal lovers and their paid 
assistants keep up this scattering annoy- 
ance. Always shown to be ab- 
surd when subjected to the 
light of common sense, this year 
they have beaten their record. 
Though they have been busy in 
a minor way in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 


This year the crusade was in New York. 
Hearst has in this case aided the Anti-Vivisectionists with his New York dailies 


At 


be active members of some organiza- 
tion within this state having for its 
purpose the prevention of cruelty but 
who shall not be physicians, and the 
remaining three members of which com- 
mission shall be lawyers residing within 
this state.”’ - The result of such a com- 
mittee would be to make two reports 
inevitable, one by the members of the 
committee who represented disinterested 
responsible persons, 
and the other by the 


they concentrated their recent 
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another 


time wt may be in 


two Anti-Vivisectionists. Such a double 
report is so much ammunition in the 
hands of the Anti-Vivisectionists whose 
ability to use material favorable to them- 
selves, regardless of its source, is well 
known. A British Commission similar 
to the one suggested by Mr. Bellamy made 
an investigation of vivisection in England. 
The majority of the Committee handed in 
a report so exhaustive and complete 
that it filled seven large pamphlets, 
completely vindicating the scientists 
and disproving entirely the charges 
made by the Anti-Vivisectionists. The 
members representing the 
Anti-Vivisection Societies 
handed in testimony giving 
their view of the matter. 


efforts upon an energetic cam- 
paign in New York, and there 
met with their downfall. 
William Randolph Hearst, 
principally through his daily, 
the New York American, put 
into this campaign the element 
of publicity which made its 
collapse so complete and so 
ludicrous. 

There are three principal 
Anti-Vivisection Societies, be- 
longing respectively to Mrs. 
Diana Belais, Mrs. Farrell, and 
Mr. Frederick Bellamy. It 
was Mr. Bellamy who accom- 
plished the alliance with 
Hearst. All Anti-Vivisection- 
ists are difficult to pin down 
to the simplicity of facts and 
the rules of logic. Mr. Bellamy 
is one of the most skilful quick- 
change artistsofthegroup. He 
isalawyer, among whose clients 
has been a certain Miss Gaz- 
zam, a lover of animals and an 
ardent Anti-Vivisectionist. It 
was in her behalf that Mr. 
Bellamy inaugurated his cam- 
paign. Until 1910 all ex- 
penses of the Society for the 
Prevention of Abuse in Animal 
Experimentation, which is the 
Society he represents, incurred 
in attempting to secure Anti- 
Vivisection legislation, were 
admittedly paid by Miss Gaz- 
zam. Since then no report has 
been made of the source of 
supplies for the Society, 
but it is probable that Mr. 
Bellamy’s client is still financ- 
ing his humanitarian enter- 
prise. 

Beaten in his first campaign 
which was patently Anti- 
Vivisectionist, although he 
never admitted that he himself 
was of that persuasion, Mr. 
Bellamy changed his base and 
began a campaign for investi- 
gation by a Bi-partisan Com- 
mittee “which shall consist of 
seven members, two of whom 
shall be physicians or persons 
experienced in the practice of 
vivisection and residing within 
this state, two of whom shall 
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This is one of the newspaper articles attacking Dr. Holt and 
Dr. Noguchi for human experimentation. What these two 
doctors actually did is described in this article 
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Much of this testimony was 
disproved. Nevertheless the 
Anti-Vivisectionists have con- 
tinued to quote from the dis- 
credited report as though it 
were the side which had been 
justified. 

A good many of the mis- 
statements of these animal 
lovers are quite childish, but as 
the ordinary citizen does not 
take trouble to verify them, 
they are widely believed, and 
add fuel to the prejudice that 
often smoulders in the minds of 
the ill-informed. For instance, 
in one of their recent congresses, 
Rickard Cowan,  sub- 
scribes to their views, was put 
down as a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgery. There is 
no Cowan to be found, but there 
is a Cowen. The “Royal Col- 
lege”’ to which he is related is 
that of Ireland only. Evenin 
that he is not a fellow. He is 
even not a member, he is only 
a licentiate. He has been a 


jen licentiate since 1887, and in 
ctimbded 

those twenty-seven years he 
Tre Ust was 


has not risen above the lowest 
rank. Another popular argu- 
ment is that Great Britain has 
no trouble with rabies although 
it has no Pasteur Institute. 
Of course, they leave out the 
fact that the quarantining 
order prevents any possible 
attack by dogs suffering from 
rabies as such dogs are ex- 
cluded. 

It is not only the misuse of 
facts and of statements which 
have actually been made that 
distinguishes the Anti-Vivisec- 
tionist, but many of their alle- 
gations are pure inventions. 
Mrs. Henderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Anti- 
Vivisection Society, promised | 
the editor of this paper the 
numbers of the pages in Doctos 
Crile’s book in which she stated 
that the words “no anesthe- 
sia”’ occur. But although the 
promise was made months ago 
and she has since been re- 
minded of the matter several 
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a dreaded disease. 


[# ages of these children (from left to right) are six, tight, teu, fourteen, three and years ely. 
of them wen/ to the hospital suffering from s. 
The other three chal, 


arlet fever and a third from the measles, All three came home afflicted \) 
nm and the father and mother becam- infected from them. The} 
authority for these statements .is Mrs. Clinton B. Farrell, Presidént of the Viviection Investigation League. 
vouches for the trained investigator who obtained the facts. 
omitted from consideration for the family. 
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The above picture and the accompanying text state that the children were inoculated, and conveyed the impression that the ‘‘ dreaded 


disease”’ was syphilis. 


Not one case of syphilis was found among the children whose names were supplied to the Board of Health, 


nor had any been inoculated. The injustice to the children photographed is apparent 


times no such information has yet been 
received in this office. Another favorite 
trick is that of quoting opinions without 
telling how long ago the man lived, 
so that a careless reader does not 
realize that the comments date from the 
time when anesthetics were unknown. 
One of the most recent attacks on progress 
by these people relates to typhoid in- 
oculation in the Army. The facts are 
striking. In 1909 and 1910 protective 
vaccination was entirely voluntary and 
gradually won its way. ‘The results were: 


1909 16 deaths 
1910 10 deaths 


On September 30th, 1911, vaccination 
was made compulsory. Notice the sud- 


173 cases 
142 cases 


den drop: 
1911 69 cases 8 deaths 
1912 27 cases 4 deaths 
1913 (first six months) 0 cases 0 deaths 


Not a single case in the United States, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Panama or the 
Philippines occurred from January to 
June, 1913, although the Army had in- 
creased in numbers from about 69,000 
to 83,000, and many of the troops had 
_been taken out of barracks where arti- 
ficial drainage prevails and stationed on 
the Texas border in camps of their own 
making. Yet the Anti-Vivisectionists in- 
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sist that no good is accomplished by inoc- 
ulation for typhoid. 


UT Mr. Bellamy fortunately was not 
successful in passing legislation which 
would force the scientists to undergo an 
investigation by the people with the fore- 
going habitsof thought. The fight against 
animal experimentation ended in defeat. 
Then Mr. Bellamy had a brilliant idea. 
Surely the topic of human vivisection would 
be sensational enough to create a scare 
and give him a popular backing. He pre- 
pared and introduced into the _legis- 
lature in Albany a bill to investigate the 
problem of human vivisection. The 
important section of the bill was as follows: 
Such commission shall fully investigate and re- 
port upon: (a) The present condition and extent 
of the practice of experimentation upon human 
beings without their consent; especially upon 
children and other patients in hospitals, public 
institutions or elsewhere within this state, by 
inoculation or by any other form of treatment 
or tests not undertaken for the direct benefit 
of the individuals experimented upon and not 
having relation to their individual necessities. 
It shall also report what further laws are neces- 
sary to protect such persons from = injury or 
any interference with their personal rights by 
such practice or by the abuse thereof. 


Before the bill came to a hearing he 
journeyed about the country to the vari- 
ous conventions of the Humane Societies 


asking to be allowed to address the as- 
sembled delegates. These societies re- 
fused to listen to him. He, therefore, 
sent them a circular letter hoping to 
rouse them to join his campaign: 

The most serious — of this question is 
found in the well authenticated instances of 
cases where healthy children in some of our 
public institutions have been “by the courtesy” 
of physicians in charge, submitted to experi- 
mentation to which it is inconceivable that 
any sane parent would voluntarily submit his 
healthy offspring. This is the natural se- 
quence of unlimited animal experimentation. 
Every physician in large practice knows this 
to be a fact. 

It was at this point that Alsorandolph 
Hearst entered the game. The subject 
was one of the kind particularly suited 
to a class of periodical that appeals to 
the passions of an unenlightened class. 
Articles were printed in the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine by well-meaning sen- 
timentalists. The quality of the thinking 
in these effusions is illustrated by the 
following paragraphs from an article 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 

The craze for operating upon human beings, 
which has been growing so rapidly the last 
ten years, is an outgrowth of the vivisection 
mania. When physicians begin to thirst for 


the sight of blood, and to lose all sense of pity 
or sympathy in their desire to cut and slash 
and experiment, they cannot be satisfied with 
using only dumb creatures as victims. 
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Every physician who advises an operation 
should be made to put his statement into writ- 
ing, saying it is the only remedy which can 
save the patient's life. Should the patient 
recover without an operation, the physician 
should forfeit the respect of the public. 

But just before the legislative hearing 
began the Hearst dailies were brought to 
bear on the situation. New material 
not being immediately available, old 
matter that had been news five or six 
years before and had since been forgotten 
was dug out of the files and printed with 
large scare-heads as “ disclosures.” 


HIS scare-head material was based 
upon two pieces of scientific work 
which the Anti-Vivisectionists have been 
misrepresenting for years. Both happen 
to be conspicuous illustrations of one of the 
most important discoveries of medicine— 
the discovery that a body which is in- 
fected with a disease and which is accord- 
ingly in a state of internal warfare with 
the germs of that disease, will respond 
differently from a healthy body to contact 
with an extract of the germs it is fighting. 
The patient does not have to be infected 
or inoculated with the living germs but 
merely with an extract that bears about 
the same relation to the germs that beef- 
tea bears to a bullock. Tuberculin, an 
extract of tubercle bacilli, is a diagnostic 
aid of this sort, and is used everywhere 
in detecting incipient tuberculosis. A 
drop dropped upon the abraded skin or into 
the eye has no effect if the patient is not 
tuberculous. But if he has tuberculosis 
even in so mild a form that it is not other- 
wise apparent, a small spot about the point 
abraded will appear red and inflamed 
for a few days, or the eye will look like a 
case of pink eye for a short time. Sucha 
patient must be treated for tuberculosis. 
After the tuberculin test had been used and 
recommended Dr. L. Emmet Holt began 
applying it in the Babies’ Hospital. He 
used both eye-test and skin-test. He 
discovered a number of unsuspected 
infections and reported on the first 1000 
cases. He made these tests for the benefit 
of his patients and reported his experience 
afterward for the benefit of doctors who 
had less opportunity for observation, as 
an honorable physician of such large 
practice is pretty suretodo. His report of 
his observations has been called an admis- 
sion that he experimented on 1000 babies, 
as the cover and illustrations show. 

The desirability of a similar test for 
latent or inherited syphilis can hardly be 
exaggerated. Dr. Noguchi, of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, who first found out how to 
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grow the germs of this disease in quantity 
in the laboratory, made an extract from 
them, and called it “ Luetin.” He thought 
this might be used as a diagnostic. He 
knew in advance that Luetin could no more 
give syphilis than a dish of bean soup could 
produce a bean crop, and he knew that 
if he put a drop of it into the skin of two 
patients the inflammations about the point 
of injection in the syphilitic patient and in 
the non-syphilitic would probably be differ- 
ent. But he didn’t know whether this 
difference would be apparent enough and 
uniform enough for the test to be of use to 
doctors. He applied the test to several 
hundred patients of various ages, some sup- 
posed to be infected, some supposed not to 
be, but in no case without the approval of 
the physician in charge of the patient.’ He 
found that the test was valuable and it is 
widely used today. There was no danger 
in this to any one. Many of those who had 
syphilis developed a distinctive but tempo- 
rary pimple at the point of injection. The 
well suffered literally the prick of a needle. 
Mr. Bellamy now confines his criticism of 
Doctor Noguchi’s work to a legal point. 
He says the needle-prick was a trespass on 
the persons of the patients who were too 
young to understand. But he states this so 
as to give uninformed hearers the impres- 
sion conveyed by the Hearst papers that 
the health of the patients was jeopardized. 

It was upon this inadequate foundation 
that the terrific head-lines, some of which 
are reproduced on the cover of this issue 
of Harper’s WEEKLY, were built. 


HEN the Hearst papers began report- 
ing that law-suits were being brought 

by distracted parents in the Bronx against 
two hospitals, the Willard Parker and 
the Riverside Hospital, for infection 
of their children. A settlement worker 
named Deutsch, alarmed by these reports, 
began to pull Bellamy’s chestnuts out of 
the fire. He complained to the District 
Attorney that forty-eight children had 
contracted syphilis at these institutions. 
He and Bellamy then went to Superinten- 
dent Maxwell of the New York schools with 
the list of forty-eight names asking him if 
he did not think that these children should 
be excluded from the schools. Mr. Max- 
well was alarmed and asked the Board of 
Health to investigate. Then all the pha- 
lanxes marched to Albany to join in the 
hearing before the legislature. The prin- 
cipal point of debate was “How could 
these children have contracted syphilis? 
Was it through direct inoculation or was 
it through criminal carelessness in the hos- 
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pitals?” Either explanation was horrible. 
The story went all over the country, prop- 
erly displayed by headlines. In the mean- 
time Commissioner Goldwater of the 
Department of Health had the matter 
investigated, and this is what he found: 

“Two physicians, representing this De- 
partment, visited forty families named in 
the Deutsch list. Of this number fifteen were 
not found atthe given addresses. Interviews 
were obtained with twenty-five families 
in which there were thirty-four children. 
Among these, not a single case of syphilis or 
of suspected syphilis was found. There was 
no evidence of the inoculation of any of 
these children with serum or vaccine.” 

The tale was fiction from beginning to 
end. That ended the matter for this year. 
The charges against Noguchi had been 
taken up by District Attorney Whitman 
four years ago, investigated, and dismissed 
as trivial, as Bellamy, who had appeared 
before the District Attorney in the matter, 
well knew. 


F the annoyance to busy men of science 
who are working hard for the benefit of 
humanity was the only harm done by this 
particular kind of faking it would be acom- 
paratively small matter; but the Hearst 
papers are read largely by the poor and 
ignorant who are afraid of authority wher- 
ever they find it, and who already have a 
deep-rooted prejudice against the medical 
profession. At all times it is difficult to get 
these people to report their sick to the doc- 
tors, more difficult still to induce them to 
take the proper sanitary and medical meas- 
ures necessary to preserve themselves and 
their children in health. Whenever Hearst 
indulges in a scare of this sort, not only is 
the work of preventive medicine retarded, 
but cases of contagious diseases are con- 
cealed from the doctors. Frightened mo- 
thers refrain from taking their sick babies 
to the hospital. Families conceal their 
tubercular members until the entire family 
is affected, and even cases of acute dis- 
eases, like scarlet fever and diphtheria, are 
hidden until a whole tenement or neigh- 
borhood may become infected, and an epi- 


demic ensue. For every one of these 


headlines innocent children and helpless 
sick people may have lost their lives. 

The collapse of this year’s campaign 
could not have been more complete and 
ridiculous; but there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Anti-Vivisectionists from taking 
the same trumped-up charges four years 
hence, when the present fiasco has been 
forgotten, and making an equally alarming 
and sensational “exposure.” , 


This is a photograph of the reports of the British Commission giving the facts about vivi- 
section in England, in spite of which Anti-Vivisectionists continue to quote discredited testimony 
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He considers it too cruel to be tolerated. 
and the utmost care is being taken that he shall not suffer. 
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The Philosopher 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Illustrated by Guy Péne du Bois 


(THE Puritan way of thinking has by no means died out of America or England. No 

public movement is spared the meddling of the Puritan mind either opposed to it or try- 
ing to modify it to suit uself. And the element of humor in contemplating people of 
that persuasion is added by the fact that they consider themselves profound philosophers 


E had a philosophy as 

H yet untouched. His 
stars were the old 

stars, his faith the old faith; 
nor would he recognize -that 
there was any other, for, not 
to recognize any point of view 
except his own was no doubt 
the very essence of his faith. 
Wisdom! ‘There was surely 
none save the flinging of the 
door to, standing with your 
back against that door, and 
telling people what was be- 
hind it. For though he did 
not know what was behind, 
he thought it low to say so. 
An “atheist,” as he termed 
certain persons, was to him 
beneath contempt, an “ agnos- 
tic,” as he termed certain 
others, a poor and foolish 
creature. Asfor a rationalist, 
positivist, pragmatist, or any other “‘ist”’ 
—well, that was just what they were. He 
made no secret of the fact that he simply 
could not understand people like that. It 
was true. “‘Whatcan they dosave deny?” 
he would say. “‘What do they contribute 
to the morals and the elevation of the 
world? What do they put in place of 
what they take away? What have they 
got, to make up for what is behind that 
door? Where are their symbols? How 
shall they move and lead the people? 
No,” he said, “‘a little child shall lead the 
people, and I am the little child! For I 
can spin them a tale, such as children 
love, of what is behind the door.”’ Such 
was the temper of his mind that he never 
flinched from believing true what he 
thought would benefit himself and others. 
Amongst other things, he held a crown of 
ultimate advantage to be necessary to 
pure and stable living. If one could not 
say: “Listen, children! there it is, behind 
the door! Look at it, shining, golden— 
yours! Not now, but when you die, if you 
are good. Be good, therefore! For if you are 
not good—nocrown!”’ If one could not say 
that what could one say? What induce- 
ment holdout? And he would describe the 
crown— ‘There was nothing he detested 
more than commercialism. And to any one 
who ventured to suggest that there was 
somethingrathercommercialaboutthe idea 
of that crown, hewould retort withasperity. 


" [HE creed that good must be done, so to 

speak, out of a mere present love of 
dignity and beauty—just as a man, see- 
ing something he admired, might work 
to reproduce it, knowing that he would 
never achieve it perfectly, but going on 
until he dropped, out of sheer love of 
going on—he thought vague, futile, de- 
void of glamor, and contrary to human 
nature, for he always judged people by 
himself, and felt that no one could like 
to go on unless they knew that they 
would get something if they did. To 
promise victory therefore was most im- 
portant. Forlorn hopes, setting your 


teeth, back to the wall, and all that, was 
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**His was a virile intellect” 


a bleak and wintry doctrine, with no in- 
spiration in it, and led to nothing. And 

e abominated that other philosopher, 
ake not presuming to believe in any- 
‘thing, went on, because—as he said—to 
give up would be to lose his honor. This 
seemed to him most unpoetic, as well as 
the very negation of faith; and faith was, 
as has been said, the mainspring of his 
philosophy. Once indeed, in the un- 
guarded moment of a heated argument, 
he had confessed that some day men 
might not require to use the symbols of 
religion they used now. It was at once 
pointed out to him that if he thought 
that, he could not believe these symbols 
to be true for all time; and if they were 
not true for all time, why did he say they 
were? He was dreadfully upset. Defer- 
ring answer, however, for the moment, he 
was soon able to report that the symbols 
were true—er—mystically. If a man— 
and this was the point—did not stand by 
these symbols, by which could he stand? 
Tell him that! Symbols were necessary. 
But what symbols were there in a mere 
Humanitarianism; a mere vague follow- 
ing of one’s own dignity and honor, out of 
a formless love of the world? How put 
up a religion of amorphous and unre- 
warded chivalry and devotion, how put 
up a blind love of Mystery, in place of a 
religion of definite crowns and punish- 
ments, how substitute a love of mere 
abstract Goodness, or Beauty, for love of 
what could be called by a Christian name? 
Human nature being what it was—it 
would not do, it absolutely would not do. 
Though he was fond of the words Mys- 
tery, Mystical, he had emphatically no 
use for them when they were vaguely 
used by people to express their perpetual 
(and quite unmoral) reverence for the 
feeling that they would never find out 
the secret of their own existence, never 
even understand the nature of the Uni- 
verse or God. Mystery of all that kind 
seemed to him very pagan, almost Na- 
ture-worship, having no finality. And if 
confronted by some one who said he be- 
lieved in a Mystery, which if it could be 


understood would naturally 
not be a Mystery, he would 
raise his eyebrows. It was 
that kind of loose, specious, 
sentimental talk that did so 
much harm, and drew people 
away from right understand- 
ing of that Great Mystery 
which, if it was not understood 
and properly explained, was, 
for all practical purposes, not 
a Great Mystery at all. No, 
it had all been gone into long 
ago, and he stood by the ex- 
planations and intended that 
every one else should, for in 
that way alone men were 
saved; and though he well 
knew (for he was no Jesuit) 
that the end did not justify 
the means, yet in a matter 
of such all-importance one 
stopped to consider neither 
means nor ends—one just saved people. 
And as for truth—the question of that did 
not arise, if one believed. What one be- 
lieved, what one was told to believe, was 
the truth; and it was no good telling him 
that the whole range of a man’s feeling and 
reasoning powers must be exercised to 
ascertain Truth, and that, when ascer- 
tained, it would only be relative Truth, and 
the best available to that particular man. 
Nothing short of the absolute truth would 
be put up with, and that guaranteed fixed 
and immovable, or it was no good for his 
purpose. To any one who threw out 
doubts here and doubts there, and even 
worse than doubts, he had long formed 
the habit of saying simply, with a smile 
that he tried hard to make indulgent: 
“Of course, if you believe that/—”’ 


Bu he very seldom had to argue on these 
matters, because people, looking at 
his face with its upright bone formation, 
rather bushy eyebrows, and eyes with a 
good deal of light in them, felt that it 
would be simpler not. He seemed to 
them to know his own mind almost too 
well. Joined to this potent faculty of 
implanting in men a childlike trustful- 
ness in what he told them was behind the 
door, he had a still more potent faculty of 
knowing exactly what was good for them 
in everyday life. The secret of this power 
was simple. He did not recognize the 
existence of what moderns and so-called 
“artists’’ dubbed “temperament.” All 
talk of that sort was bosh, and generally 
immoral bosh—for all moral purposes peo- 
ple really had but one temperament, and 
that was, of course, just like his own. 
And no one knew better than he what was 
good for it. He was perfectly willing to 
recognize the principle of individual 
treatment for individual cases; but it 
did not do, in practice, he maintained, to 
vary that treatment. This instinctive 
wisdom made him invaluable in all those 
departments of life where discipline and 
the dispensation of an even justice were 
important. To adapt men to the Moral 
Law was—he thought—perhaps the first 
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‘Judges, of course, give expression, not to what they feel themselves, ‘but to what they imagine the State feels” 


duty of a—philosopher, especially in days 
when there was perceptible a distinct but 
regrettable tendency to try and adapt the 
Moral Law to the needs—as they were 
glibly called—of men. There was, per- 
haps, in him something of the pedagogue, 
and when he met a person who disagreed 
with him, his eyes would shift a bit to 
the right, and a bit to the left, then be- 
come firmly fixed upon that person from 
under brows rather drawn down; and his 
hand, large and strong, would move fin- 
gers, as if more and more tightly grasping 
a cane, birch, or other wholesome instru- 
ment. He loved his fellow-creatures so 
that he could not bear to see them going 
to destruction for want of a timely flog- 
ging to salvation. 

He was one of those who never felt the 


need for personal experience of a phase of 
life, or line of conduct, before giving 
judgment on it; indeed, he gravely dis- 
trusted personal experience. He had op- 
posed, for instance, all relief for the un- 
happily married long before he left the 
single state; and when he did leave it, 
would not admit for a moment that his 
own happiness was at all responsible for 
the confirmation of his view that no re- 
lief was possible. Hard cases made bad 
law! But he did not require to base his 
opinion upon that. He said simply that 
he had been told there was to be no relief— 


it was enough. His was a virile intellect. 


"| a saying “To understand all is to 
forgive all” left him cold. It was, as 
he well knew, quite impossible to identify 


himself with such conditions as produced 
poverty, disease, and crime, even if he 
wished to do so (which he sometimes 
doubted). He knew better, therefore, 
than to waste his time attempting the 
impossible, and pinned his faith to an in- 
stinctive knowledge of how to deal with 
all such social ills. A contented spirit 
for poverty, for disease isolation, and for 
crime such punishment as would at once 
deter others, reform the criminal, and 
convince every one that Law must be 
avenged and the Social Conscience ap- 
peased. On this point of revenge he was 
very strong. No vulgar personal feeling 
of vindictiveness, of course, but a strong 
State-feeling of “‘an eye for an eye.” It 
was the only taint of Socialism that he 
permitted himself. Loose thinkers he 
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knew dared to advance the doubt whether 
a desire for retribution or revenge was 
not a purely human or individual feeling 
like hate, love, and jealousy, and that to 
talk of satisfying such a feeling in the col- 
lected bosom of the State was either to 
talk nonsense —How could a State have a 
bosom?—or to cause the bosoms of the 
human individuals who administered the 
justice of the State to feel that each one 
of them was itself that Stately bosom, and 
entitled to be revengeful. “Oh! no!” he 
would answer to such loose-thinking per- 
sons; “Judges of course give expression, 
not to what they feel themselves, but to 


A Sermon in One 


O stand in a summer-stifled, man- 
smelling city street and to feel 
suddenly a fresh salt wind from 
the far-off pastures of the sea—this is the 
sensation when one comes, in the ruck of 
modern novels, upon a new book by 
Joseph Conrad. And this is not abso- 
lutely because Mr. Conrad’s yovels deal 
with the life of the sea and have great open, 
heaven-blue spaces for their backgrounds, 
but because the winds which fill the sails 
of his literary ventures blow straight off 
all the human verities. That is why in 
the flood of “problem novels”’ poured out 
on the English-speaking, “‘ Youth,” “ Lord 
Jim,” and all the other “‘Children of the 
Sea’”’ are the only really notable attempt 
of our time to solve the great problem 
of the human heart. At every port at 
which his imagination puts in, one feels a 
sense of the continuity of human experi- 
ence running freely through Conrad’s tales 
as runs the sea about its thousand shores. 
For Mr. Conrad has nothing what- 
ever to say to the special little tangle of 
today; his are “problem” novels only 
in the sense that “‘Hamlet”’ is the great- 
est problem play of four centuries. He 
deals everywhere with the struggle of 
man with his environment and the forces 
within himself. At no point has he com- 
mitted himself to a social philosophy such 
as we associate with the names of Wells 
and Galsworthy and other of his contem- 
poraries. All of his literary aptitudes, as 
fine and keen as a surgeon’s kit, are ar- 
rayed to show you man as he appears on 
the seas and in the islands of the sea. 
Mr. Conrad’s method has so little of ego- 
tism in it, that you wonder if he is aware 
of how completely he has demonstrated 
that the assault which man’s environment 
makes upon his spirit derives its only 
sanction from the man’s own soul. It is 
not the superiority of his moral scheme, 
but Conrad’s superior artistry, which en- 
ables him to discard all modern extenu- 
ation and deal with character as simply 
as the Greeks did, as a struggle between 
man and the gods. 

In his new book “Chance” we are 
made to see afresh the insulating power 
of character in Mr. Conrad’s delineation 
of the ruined financier, De Barral. In 
the hands of any other of his fellow novel- 
ists, De Barral would have appeared the 
overgrown product of an iniquitous “‘sys- 
tem”’ riding on the necks of the virtuous 
poor. Here he is shown far more convinc- 
ingly as a man of a little cheap cunning 
and otherwise a good deal of a fool. 

Mr. Conrad never makes a moral point; 
he legves you free to make it yourself and 
if you do finally come to the conclusion 


“Chance” by Josern Conran; Doubleday, Page & Co.,, 
New York. 


what they imagine the State feels.”” He 
himself, for example, was perfectly able to 
imagine which crimes were those that in- 
spired in the bosom of the State a partic- 
ular abhorrence, a particular desire to be 
avenged—blackmail, burglary, assaults 
upon children, and living on the earnings 
of immoral women; he was certain that 
the State regarded all these with peculiar 
detestation, for he had a peculiar detes- 
tation of them himself; and if he were a 
Judge, he would never for a moment 
hesitate to visit on the perpetrators of 
such vile crimes the utmost vengeance of 
the Law. He was no loose thinker. In 


By MARY AUSTIN 


that most iniquity is of itself a monstrous 
folly, you have all the sense of having 
derived this freshly from life. The same 
fine restraint is discernible in the handling 
of Mrs. Fryne and the tormented Flora. 
You never think in reading Conrad, as you 
might with Balzac, for instance, “Here 
is a man who knows a lot about women.” 
But when all is done, there is the woman 
alive and walking about in your memory 
as some one you might have known. 
The new story is developed in the same 
manner as “‘Lord Jim,” filtered through 
the personality of Marlow, the retired 
Ships Captain, a manner which perhaps 
appeals to Mr. Conrad because of its 
being the veridical way in which stories 
do come to us, a little from this angle, a 
little from that, heightened in effect by 
the personal values of the narrator. It is, 
perhaps, because Mr. Conrad is so rich in 
personality himself that he has acquired 
such a fine taste in individual flavors. 


‘| == was the first impression he made 
on me when I went down to find him 
in his English country home three years 
ago. It stood out all the more vividly for 
the unmistakable traces of the illness 
from which he was just recovering. Here 
was a man who convinced you at the 
instant of contact, that sickness and mis- 
fortune and even death itself are very 
trumpery devices to be employed against 
the invincible human spark. And the 
next was that the man was inescapably a 
romanticist. He was one to whom Life 
had chosen to reveal herself in that guise. 
To begin with, there was the figure of the 
man himself, the thin frame, the long face 
with its dark, burning eyes, the preter- 
naturally long hands, white and nervous, 
plucking at his beard. Behind him there 
was the dramatic heritage of exile, his 
unpronounceable Polish name, his strange 
calling to the sea and his youthful passion 
for the tongue (not the oneahe was born to) 
which his writing has so enriched. 

I hadn’t, however, dropped in on him 
without some preliminaries. There had 
been letters, an exchange of books, “‘the 
first voice out of America”’ he had called 
my earlier appreciations. “I stand on 
the shore and make my shout” he had 
written, and up to the time of my first 
letter, nothing had come out of the dark. 
Yet in spite of assurances that he would re- 
ceive me, my sense of his distinction among 
all men of his craft was so great, that 
at the last I was afraid, and sent the bold- 
est of our party on ahead to prepare the 
way for me. We had motored down from 
London that morning through the unend- 
ing green of English turf and the rolling 
lands of Kent. The house at which he was 
staying while “Capel House,” his present 


times bedridden with loose thinking and 
sickly sentiment he often felt terribly the 
value of his own philosophy, and was 
afraid that it was in danger; but not 
many other people held that view, dis- 
cerning his finger still very large in every 
pie—so much so that there often seemed 
less pie than finger. 

It would have shocked him much 
to realize that he could be consid- 
ered a fit subject for a study of ex- 
travagance; fortunately he had not the 
power of seeing himself as others saw 
him, nor was there any danger that he 
ever would. 


Man 


home, was being prepared for him, was one 
of those quaint old English farm buildings 
of which the lower floor has been used as 
a storehouse, with living rooms above. 
As I climbed up the unlighted stairway to 
his study with all the evidences of unre- 
mitting work lying about, with all the 
evidences, too, of the struggle that great 
genius must always make before it comes 
into its own, I was struck anew with the 
pitiful insufficiency of our means of ex- 
pressing the difference in human values. 
I could see that the world had said too 
little where I was afraid of saying too much. 


HI E was already at work on a new book, 

though evidently not fit for it. 
“There is so much to do,” he smiled, 
“and so few years left.””, Mr. Conrad did 
not begin his literary work until he had 
already lived one full life at sea. 

New recognitions were coming now 
from America, he said, and he was greatly 
cheered by them. But “work, work!’’— 
that was the sum of all his counsel to me; 
it was the expression of his most personal 
conviction—‘“‘do the best book you can and 
then doanother one.”’ It was pure creative 
energy that burned in him, untroubled 
by any “message’’ or any “isms.”’ Life 
as he saw it was its own message. He had 
a very simple faith; I suspected him of 
being an who read his prayer book 
regularly. I tried to discover if his neglect 
of the modern element of the Crowd was 
due to his never having had in his sea life 
an opportunity to study crowds, or be- 
cause he found them relatively unimpor- 
tant. “A ship’s crew is a crowd,”’ he in- 
sisted. There is a sentence something like 
that in the new novel “Chance:’ ““Two 
men—or three—can behave like acrowd.”’ 

Then I remembered “The Children of 
the Sea”’ which I had first known under 
its original name “‘ The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus,”’ and I realized that there is little 
Joseph Conrad does not know about the 
reactions of men upon one another en- 
closed in a common employment, a ship 
or a factory. It would be strange if this 
lonely soul, working in his somewhat re- 
stricted medium of seafaring life, had stum- 
bled on the solution that our sociological 
novelists grope for in vain. He finds it in 
the secret recesses of a man’s soul, in 
character rather than in systems. That 
is age of the things that makes a new book 
an event. Mr. Conrad does 
not, preach a sociological sermon; he tells. 
a good story. What, after all, if the good 
story is the solution and the sermon in 
one—man, by virtue of what is in him, 
triumphant over his environment. That 
at the least is the way Captain Anthony 
triumphs, by something in him as neces- 


‘sary to manhood as salt is or bread to life. 
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PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
The Man Who Talks to Himself Has a Fool for His Audience 


_ “ZW OFTEN talk to myself,” says Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 

| speaking in defense of the stage soliloquy. “Ifa 

man does not talk to himself it is because he is not 
worth talking to.” 

The deduction is obvious, but it is based upon false 
premises. If Mr. Chesterton is worth talking to, it is 
certainly not because he talks to himself. It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more foolish waste of energy than that 

expended in 
es talking to one’s 
self. The man 
who talks to 
himself is twice 
damned (as a 
fool). First, for 
wasting speech 
on an auditor 
who knows in 
advance every 
word he will 
utter. Second, 
for listening to 
a speaker whose 
every word he 
can foretell 
before it is 
uttered. 

Mr. Chester- 
ton’s argu- 
ment, failing as 
it does to prove 
that he is worth talking to, is still less happy as a de- 
fense of the stage soliloquy. 

A character in a play talks to’‘himself not, as Mr. 
Chesterton would have us believe, because he is worth 
talking to, but to enlighten the audience on points which 
the inexpert playwright has otherwise failed to make plain. 

The stage soliloquy is only permissible as an indication 
of the character of one who talks to himself in real life. 
For instance, if I wished to dramatize G. K. Chesterton, 
since he often talks to himself, | should have him solilo- 
_quize upon the stage. I might make it a double part 
with two Mr. Chestertons dressed as the two Dromios or 
as Weber and Fields. As a stage device the soliloquy is 
only a confession of weakness on the part of the play- 
wright. It has been justly condemned to oblivion. 


G. K. C. as Weber and Fields 


G. K. C. as the two Dromios 


Its only hope for a stay of judgment is to retain (at 
great expense) Mr. Root or Mr. Choate to argue that 
since it is established by long precedent that the “fourth 
wall” of a stage interior shall be removed in order that 
the audience may view the actions of the players, it is 
therefore permissible to remove the “fourth wall” of the 
players’ heads so that the audience may view the action 
of their brains. 

And Mr. Root and Mr. Choate would probably “get 
away with it.” 


Social Precedence in Pittsburgh 


PittsspurGH, Pa., April 2.—At the Mercy Hospital 
here two Pekingese poodles valued at $1,000 each, and 
seven members of prominent families of this city are 
under Pasteur treatment as a result of the dogs run- 
ning wild and biting the patients last Tuesday evening. 


Apropos of Nothing 


It is not fair to visit all 

The blame on Eve, for Adam’s fall; 
The most Eve did was to display 
Contributory negligé 


With the Comets 


(Movie-Stars) 
II—_JOHN BUNNY 


The Filmy Phantom of his mirth 
Has wreathed a smile around the earth, 


Until we wonder which is greater— 
John Bunny’s smile, or the equator. 
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The Production of Genius 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS 


HE average man’s chance. of having a child who is a genius is very small, but 
most people hope to have children of ability. It is possible to find out what has been 

the age, occupation, and mode of life of the fathers and mothers of most of the distinguished 
Havelock Ellis here gives a brief summary of these studies 


men in the world’s history. 


and the world-wide decline in the 

birth-rate, have drawn attention 
to the study of the factors which deter- 
mine the production of genius in particu- 
lar and high ability in general. The in- 
terest in this question, thus freshly re- 
vived, is not indeed new. It is nearly half 
a century since Galton wrote his famous 
book on the heredity of genius, or, as he 
might better have described the object of 
his investigation, the heredity of ability. 
At a later date, my own Study of British 
Genius collectively summarized all the 
biological data available concerning the 
parentage and birth of the most notable 
persons born in England; while numerous 


| bem growing interest in eugenics, 


'. other studies might also be named. 


Such investigations are today acquir- 
ing a fresh importance, because, while it 
is becoming realized that we are gaining 
a new control over the conditions of 
birth, the production of children itself 
has gained in importance. The world is 
no longer bombarded by an exuberant 
stream of babies, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent in quality, with Mankind to look on 
calmly at the struggle for existence 
among them. Whether we like it or not, 
the quantity is relatively diminishing, 
and the question of quality is beginning 
to assume a supreme significance. What 
are the conditions which assure the finest 
quality in our children? 

A German scientist, Dr. Vaerting of 
Berlin, has lately published a little book 
on the most favorable age in parents for 
the production of children of ability (Das 
Giingstigste elterliche Zeugungsalter). He 
approaches the question entirely in this 
new spirit, not as a merely academic topic 
of discussion, but as a practical matter of 
vital importance to the welfare of society. 

The most easily ascertainable and 
measurable factor in the production of 
ability, and certainly a factor which cannot 
be without significance, is the age of the 
parents at the child’s birth. It is this 
factor with which Vaerting is mainly con- 
cerned, as illustrated by over one hundred 
German men of genius concerning whom 
he has been able to obtain the required 
data. Lateipa. he proposes to extend 
the inquiry t¥ other nations. 

Vaerting finds—and this is probably 
the most original though, as we shall see, 
not the most unquestionable of his find- 
ings—that the fathers who are them- 
selves of no notable intellectual distinc- 
tion have a decidedly more prolonged 
power of procreating distinguished chil- 
dren than is possessed by distinguished 
fathers. The former, that is to say, may 
become the fathers of eminent children 
up to the age of forty-three or beyond. 
When, however, the father is himself of 
high intellectual distinction Vaerting 
finds that he was nearly always under 
thirty, and usually under twenty-five 
years of age at his distinguished son’s 
birth, although the proportion of youth- 
ful fathers in the general population is 
relatively small. The eleven youngest 
fathers on Vaerting’s list, from twenty- 
one to twenty-five years of age, were 
(with one exception) themselves more or 
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less distinguished, while the fifteen old- 
est, from thirty-nine to sixty years of age, 
were all, without exception, undistin- 
guished. The elderly fathers belonged 
to large cities and were mostly married 
to wives very much younger than 
themselves. Vaerting notes that the 
most eminent geniuses have most 
frequently been the sons of fathers who 
were not engaged in intellectual avoca- 
tions at all, but earned their livings as 
simple craftsmen. He draws the con- 
clusion from these data that strenuous 
intellectual energy is much more unfav- 
orable than hard physical labor to the 
production of ability in the offspring. 
Intellectual workers, therefore, he argues, 
must have their children when young, 
and we must so modify our social ideals 
and economic conditions as to render this 
possible. That the mother should be 
equally young is not, he holds, necessary ; 
he finds some superiority, indeed, pro- 
vided the father is young, in somewhat 
elderly mothers, and there were no moth- 
ers under twenty-three. The rarity of 
genius among the offspring of distin- 
guished parents is attributed to the un- 
fortunate tendency to marry too late, and 
Vaerting finds that the distinguished men 
who marry late rarely have any children 
at all. Speaking generally, and apart 
from the production of genius, he holds 
that women have children too early, be- 
fore their psychic development is com- 
pleted, while men have children too late, 
when they have already, “in the years of 
their highest psychic generative fitness, 
planted their most precious seed in the 
mud of the street.” 


HE eldest child was found to have by 
far the best chance of turning out dis- 
tinguished, and in this fact Vaerting finds 
further proof of his argument. The third 
son has the next best chance, and then 
the second, the comparatively bad posi- 
tion of the second being attributed to the 
too brief interval which often follows the 
birth of the first child. He also notes 
that, of all the professions, the clergy 
come beyond comparison first as the 
parents of distinguished sons (who are, 
however, rarely of the highest degree of 
eminence), lawyers following, while offi- 
cers in the army, and physicians, scarcely 
figure at all. Vaerting is inclined to see 
in this order, especially in the predomi- 
nance of the clergy, the favorable influ- 
ence of an unexhausted reserve of energy, 
and a habit of chastity, on intellectual 
procreativeness. This is one of his main 
conclusions. 
My results, like Dr. Vaerting’s, show 
a special tendency for genius to ap- 
pear in the eldest child, but there is no 
indication of notably early marriage in 
the parents. The most frequent age of 
the father was thirty-two years, but the 
average age of the father, at the distin- 
guished child’s birth, was’36.6 years, and 
when the fathers were themselves dis- 
tinguished their age was not, as Vaerting 
found in Germany, notably low at the 
birth of their distinguished sons, but 
higher than the general average, being 


37.5 years. I made some attempt to 
ascertain whether different kinds of 
genius’ tend to be produced by fathers 
who were at different periods of life. I 
refrained from publishing the results as I 
doubted whether the numbers dealt with 
were sufficiently large to carry any weight. 
I made four classes of men of genius: First, 
Men of Religion; second, Poets; third, 
Practical Men, and fourth, Scientific Men 
and Sceptics. The average age of the fath- 
ers at the distinguished son’s birth was, 
in the first group, 35 years, in the second 
and third groups 37 years, and in the last 
group 40 years. (It may be noted, how- 
ever, that the youngest father of all in 
the history of British genius, aged sixteen, 
produced Napier who introduced loga- 
rithms.) It is difficult not to believe that 
as regards, at all events, the two most 
discrepant groups, the first and last, we 
here come on a significant indication. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose that in 
the production of men of religion, in 
whose activity emotion is so potent a fac- 
tor, the youthful age of the father should 
prove favorable, while for the production 
of genius of a more coldly intellectual and 
analytic type more elderly fathers are 
demanded. If that should prove to be so, 
it would become a source of happiness to 
religious parents to have their children 
early; and vice versa. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to remark that the age of the moth- 
ers is probably quite as influential as that 
of the fathers. Concerning the mothers, 
we always have less precise information. 
My records, so far as they go, agree with 
Vaerting’s for German genius, in indi- 
cating that an elderly mother is more 
likely to produce a child of genius than 
a very youthful mother. There were only 
fifteen mothers recorded under twenty- 
five vears of age, while thirteen were 
over thirty-nine years; the most frequent 
age of the mothers was twenty-seven. 
On all these points we need controll- 
ing .evidence from other countries. 
Vaerting, who is alive to the practi- 
eal character which such problems 
are today assuming, realizes how in- 
adequate it is to confine our study 
to, genius. Marro, in his valuable 
book on puberty, some years ago 
brought forward interesting data show- 
ing the result of the age of parentage on 
the moral and intellectual characters of 
school-children. But we need to have 
such inquiries made on a more wholesale 
and systematic scale. Vaerting proposes 
that it should be the business of all school 
authorities to register the ages of the pu- 
pils’ parents. This is scarcely a provision 
to which even the most susceptible parent 
could reasonably object, though there is 
no cause to make the declaration com- 
pulsory where a “conscientious ”’ objection 
existed, and in any case the declara- 


tion would not be public. We should 
be, once for all, in a position to 
determine authoritatively the exact 


bearing of one of the simplest and most 
vital factors of the betterment of the race. 
We should be in possessio a new clue 
to guide usin the creation of the man of the 
coming world. Why not begin today? 
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A Drama 


By H. O. STECHHAN 


ITERATURE and art and architecture have all had their chance ( 


at the world’s fairs of the past. 
An interesting exhibition at the Panama 
an exhibit of the work done 


novel innovations that has been 

suggested to the directors of the 
exposition to be held in San Francisco 
in 1915, to celebrate the completion of 
the Panama Canal. Fair after fair has 
had its machinery hall, fine arts pavilion 
and the numerous other special buildings 
in which were exhibited proof of the on- 
ward march of man and the relics of 
what has been before. In most essen- 
tials, all the big expositions resemble 
each other. As in the case of circuses, 
if you have ever seen one, you've seen 
them all. 

And it is much the same way with 
the so-called world’s fairs, largely because 
their organizers and managers persist 
in keeping to the same general program 
that was laid out for the first interna- 
tional exposition, many years ago, instead 
of striking out boldly along original 
lines. While their primary purpose is 
to show what progress has been made in 
various human activities, the expositions 
themselves do not seem to have pro- 
gressed very much. True, they have 
grown steadily in magnitude and expen- 
diture but show little advance in novelty 
and invention. Before passing through 
the gates, you know you are going to see 
a lot of buildings devoted to manu- 
factures, transportation, 
fisheries, etc. 

With no intention to detract from or 
to minimize any of the foregoing depart- 
ments, it has always seemed to me that 
one of the most interesting of all human 
activities is that which has grown up 
around the Drama; or should we call it 
the Stage? And from the widespread 
interest generally taken in matters per- 
taining to the theater, it is remarkable 
that this activity has been completely 
overlooked at all past world’s fairs, aside 
from the meager exhibits made under the 
group head of “theatrical appliances and 
equipment.” 

The first person to whom I suggested 
the matter of a Drama Display wanted 
to know what there was in the realm of 
the theater that could be displayed in- 
terestingly at a world’s fair. This 
seeming far-fetchedness of the proposal is 
probably one of the main reasons why it 
has never occurred to exposition direc- 
tors before; or if it has, why the thought 
has not been made a reality. It is like 
the question that was raised several years 
“ago about the advertising business, when 
some one suggested that it ought to be 
advertised. “How can you advertise 


A DRAMA DISPLAY is one of the 


agriculture, ™ 


in dramatic art 


advertising?”” was asked; and so it 
seems to be a natural query as to how you 
are going to make a display of that activ- 
ity which is itself largely one of display. 

Yet an instant’s reflection only is 
needed to recall that the Drama 
has so many different aspects that a de- 
partment devoted to it could be crowded 
with all sorts of interesting exhibits. 
It could be treated architecturally, his- 
torically, commercially, from the stand- 
point of its literature, its art, its per- 
sonnel, its mechanics, etc. In _ fact, 
there is an infinite fund to draw from, 
considering its past and present, to say 
nothing of the future, of this great factor 
in the amusement and education of the 
people. 

For the beginnings of Drama, jit is 
necessary to go back, almost to the 
very beginning of recorded history. And 
ever since that beginning, there has been 
a steady evolution in the development of 
the theater, the art of acting and dramatic 
literature. In this light, no extended 
argument should be necessary to demon- 
strate that the Drama, as an activity, 
constitutes a subject worthy of recogni- 
tion at all world’s fairs. With this ad- 
mission, it is to be regretted that past 
expositions have overlooked it and no 
chance should be let slip that future fairs 
do it justice. 


( aaa but surely, the Drama 
has come to touch every phase of our 
many-sided lives, for which reason it is 
really the most plastic of all the arts. 
Almost every one is interested in attending 
some form of stage production — the so- 
called legitimate, operatic, vaudeville and 
moving picture entertainments. Millions 
of people frequent the world’s play- 
houses annually; and it has become a by- 
word that hundreds of thousands aspire 
to become playwrights. The public 
libraries and the publishers testify that 
the demand for dramatic literature is 
steadily growing. The capital invested 
in the theatrical industry, if it may be 
so-called, far exceeds that of Standard 
Oil, if statisticians are to be trusted. 
These are but a few of the more obvious 
reasons for believing that there would be 
widespread interest in a comprehensive 
Drama Display. 

From an architectural standpoint, the 
exhibit would properly include models 
and other representations of the famous 
theaters of the world, ancient, medieval 
and modern. No doubt arrangements 
could be made with Professor Matthews 


Why should drama be left out? 
Pacific Exposition would be 
of the last decade 


of Columbia University to borrow his 
collection of models, illustrating the 
evolution and development in theatrical 
construction. In this connection would 
come also the exhibits of mechanical prog- 
ress made in scenery and staging, such as 
the latest English and German lighting 
methods, the revolving stage and other 
innovations. 


|= exhibit relating to the history of 
the Drama could be made equally won- 
derful. Beginning with the choric dances 
in honor of Dionysius, the development 
of the Drama could be traced by means of 
books, pictures and other relics through 
ancient Greece and Rome to Western 
Europe. Then, step by step, its transi- 
tion to the miracle play, its assumption of 


new forms under the renaissance : 
the gradual evolution into the modé 
| 


Drama could be shown entertainingly! 
The state of the actor, from the old 
Roman slave who acted for his master’s 
financial benefit down to the artists of 
today, might also be portrayed. 

The Drama Display would also embody 
rightfully a comprehensive collection of 
dramatic literature, making careful selec- 
tions from among the hundreds of noted 
writers on the subject, from Aristotle 
down to the present time. The nations 
of Europe could be induced to lend relics 
and exhibits of their famous dramatists 
such as Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, 
Schiller, Voltaire, Ibsen and many others. 
Not the least interesting feature would 
be a collection of portraits of famous 
playwrights and players, past and present, 
of all countries. 

Naturally the Drama Display should be 
kept out of the hands of modern theatrical 
commercialism, to the end that it would 
be truly representative and catholic. 
However, arrangements could be made 
to give the professional managers, as a 
part of the display, opportunity to show 
their wares. The commercial interests of 
the prominent producers native and for- 
eign as well as the leading writers for and 
of the stage, supplemented by their pub- 
lic spirit and patriotic desire to see all 
that pertains to the Drama creditably 
represented at a great universal exposi- 
tion, would probably induce them to co- 
operate in such a display. 

If possible, the Drama Display should 
be housed in a building of its own, of 
ample proportions and in keeping with the 
dignity of this cultural activity. Herein, 
a full-sized, modern theater of the latest 
and most approved type might be 
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provided, where an all-star stock company 
could be housed during the exposition. 
Notable players from all parts of the 
world might be invited to appear here, 
supported by the resident stock company, 
in the revival of historic and epoch- 
making plays. 

Then, too, a play competition might 
be held —inviting the playwrights of the 
world, known and unknown, to partici- 
pate, like the Saengerkrieg of old—with 
performances of the successful Festspiel. 

Professor George Pierce Baker of Har- 
vard, who is doing such valiant service for 
the cause of the drama in our country, 


is an enthusiastic champion of the pro- 
posed Drama Display and declares that 
it should be made an integral part of the 
exposition, by all means. In selecting a 
man to organize this new department, 
the San Francisco exposition managers 
would be hard pressed to find any one 
better qualified for the work than 
Professor Baker. Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, while in San Francisco. last 
winter, warmly commended the proposal 
and said she would cross the Atlantic 
in 1915 just to see the Drama Display, 
because she felt sure it would be well 
worth going any distance to inspect and 


study, for the professional as well as the 
layman. All things considered, it seems 
odd that, at the dozen important inter- 
national expositions held in the last 
fifty or sixty years, no department has 
ever been organized for a comprehensive 
display of the Drama in its larger aspects. 
From this brief outline, it can be seen 
that there is subject matter enough to 
make a live show. And it will be singu- 
larly appropriate for San Francisco to 
add this innovation to future programs, 
since the Golden Gate has always been 
noted as a patron of Thalia, Thespis 
and Melpomene. 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 


HE land of the giants is an old and dark and cold land. 
Aye, still it frowns around us, as of old we read and knew. 
*Tis a cruel Do-your-worst and a gloating All-for-Gold land, 
Far truer than the fairy-tales. Would God it were 
not true! 


The land of the giants! Like a thunder-cloud it cumbers 
The skies of song and dream; and afar its shadow falls; 
And still we hear the breathing of the giants in their 

slumbers 
As they loom on high above us. Yet a song my heart recalls 


Saith: “Louder still and shriller whistled Jack the giant-killer, 
With his darning-needle sword flashing dauntless as it whirled. 
And he strode with defiance through the land of the giants, 
His heart aflame with valor for the righting of the world.” 


"Twas a day gray as this when he balanced on the beanstalk 
And climbed to their kingdom through the mirk that hangs 
abhorred 
Like a shroud above our cities, like a pall of heavy pities, 
And he’d just his heart for buckler, and a darning- 
needle sword. 


Though that land than death was stiller, whistled Jack the 
giant-killer, 
“I’ve a charm for all harm! I am little, but I’m bold!” 
So he mustered self-reliance, in the land of the giants, 
And he marched on their mountains with a shrug against 
the cold. 


The land of the giants! In their valley lay they sleeping, 
Supine colossal shadows; and the bones of men of might,— 
Of sages, and reformers, and of champions, were heaping 
The ruined waste around them, thickly strewn and ghastly 
white. 


The hills behind were covered with their castles’ walls and towers 
That crouched like shackled gryphons in the yellow-vapored 
gloom; 
And a bell among the mountains dinged and donged the 
dragon hours 
With a deep sonorous clangor like the tocsin-bell of doom. 


The darning-needle sword caught a shaft of light, and glinted 

Like love beneath oppression, as our Jack, with catlike tread 

Came swiftly round the rocks ’mid the sleepers; and he squinted 

With watchful, narrowed eyes at each huge and snoring 
head. 


Then he pricked, now here, now there. Then he leaped. 
The giants blundered 
With bellowing to their feet. 
of each. 
Then they grappled each the other, and their fighting roared 
and thundered, 
Reéchoing to the mountains; Jack just dancing out of reach! 


Loud they questioned each 


So—ah, the tale is old!—as they roared and raged and rumbled, 
Jack’s sword-pricks still beset them; till, with sudden earth- 
quake sound, 
At last in mortal agony each monstrous giant tumbled 
Disastrous from the heavens, and lay gasping on the ground! 


And far away the mountain bell went tolling their disaster, 
While Jack just wiped his darning-needle sword, and winked 
an eye. 
“Ha! ha!” he said. 
your master! 
You only had to meet with me to know the reason why!” 


“Ho! ho!” he said. ‘The little man’s 


And louder yet, and shriller, whistled Jack the giant-killer, 
And sheathed his sword, and faced about, and marched him 
back again, 
With a strut of proud defiance, through the land of the giants. 
And he left their heavy corpses lying prone upon the plain! 


When too high seems the sky, and God’s justice long 
withholden; 
When too dark seems the night, and the day too gross 
with pride; 
When the hulking giants loom o’er our world as in the olden 
Days of fairy-legends—may Jack Dauntless be our guide! 


For: “ Louder still and shriller whistled Jack the giant-killer, 
With his darning-needle sword waving dauntlessly before. 

And he strode with defiance through the land of the giants; 
In his might he laid about him; and—the giants were no more! 
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Accuracy 


We wish to make a correction in one of 
the Defiance items in regard to the dance 
at Mr. Burr’s. It was not a dance; it was 
a party. 

—Guy Cor., Rosenberg (Texas) 
News Herald 


Health Note 


Miss Bertie Glasco has been on the 
puny list. 


—Brushyknob (Mo.) World’s Cresset 


Music Hath Charms 
WANTED—A steady, 


respectable young man 
to look after garden and 
care for cow who has a 


good voice and is accus- f 

tomed to sing in choir. i! 

—Adv. in New Franklin Wf, 
(N. Y.) News Ny 


In the Spring YY 

Mr. Rudolph Meyer 
made a pleasant call at 
the home of Miss Annie 
Zemmanek and had a 
delightful buggy ride. 

Mr. Anton Sitta took 
Miss Tommie Kuteg to 
the band practice to his 
brother-in-law, Joe 
Kouar. 

Mr. J. H. Walcik and 
Miss Filemina Sitta are 
getting along nicely. 

Mr. Ferdinand Cloudt 
and Mr. Willie attended 
the dance last Sunday 
night at Mrs. Jannie. 
Kanak and heard they 
enjoyed it well and 
caught themselves nice 
sweethearts. 

Mr. Chas. Luchma 
visited Miss Ada Cloudt 
last Sunday night. 

Mr. Joe Horak tooked Miss Emma Bas- 
sak to the band practice to Mr. Joe 
Mikeska, Sr. 

Mr. Kocourek came to see Miss Emma 
Kalar last Tuesday. 

Mr. Frank Gretchel went to see Miss 
Emma Shrader Wednesday evening. 
—Guy Cor., Rosenberg (Tex.) News 

Herald 


Secret Service 


A. W. Service, who is something of a 
fashion fan when it comes to the point of 
springing the season on headgear, is flash- 
ing a new beaver, which he claims is hand- 
worked, hot air proof and a perfectly 
good hat, suited quite to his quiet style 
of beauty, and the envy of the neighbor- 
hood, but he didn’t give out any infor- 
mation where he got it. 


—Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune 


* 
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Reassuring the Shoppers L 


I understand it has been currently re- 
ported that I have the measles and that 
there is also danger of one catching 
mumps at my store. I wish to state there 
is not a word of truth in it. I had the 
measles twenty years ago and the mumps 
sixteen years ago. 

I have paid out my money to advertise 
my big bargain sale, and I hope no one 
will be scared away from my store. 

Come on. I assure you that there will 
be no one allowed to come to my store 
with either measles or mumps. 

—J. E. Woods, Green Forest (Ark.) 
Tribune 


More Signs of Spring 
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—Duluth (Minn,) Herald 
Mr. Homecrofter is busy with his cellar gardening ers. 


Poetry and the Farm 


Strange as it may seem farming has 
another than the poetical side. Among 
other things it is necessary to plow the 
ground each succeeding corn season in 
order to get the best results. That isn’t 
essentially a merry, merry job though it 
approximates merriment nowadays much 
more than it did 40 years ago when a 12- 
inch plow and a pair of 1,000-pound 
horses and a miserable youth constituted 
the outfit. Fixing a fence on a rainy day 
with a spade, a maul and a dozen wet and 
dirty posts in a wagon box isn’t a wildly 
hilarious employment. And there are 
other things that would detract from the 
poetic conception of farming as one long 
sweet song if the poetically inclined were 
exercising his body instead of his imagina- 
tion down on the farm. 

— Marshalltown (lowa) Times 
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An Inflated Circulation 


It may be flattering to the management 
of the Herald-Democrat, but it is sometimes 
embarrassing to them and aggravating to 
the subscriber, when the paper is stolen 
from the door by some appreciative thief. 
To the thief we would suggest that a care- 
ful perusal of the ten commandments 
would be of more benefit than reading a 
stolen copy of the Herald-Democrat. 

—Leadville (Colo.) Herald-Democrat 


A Good-Natured Spy 


Not long since in this village a young 
man of rather muscular development was 
seen with two heads on his 
shoulders. Both heads 
were fully developed, 
with rather handsome 
features, one with golden 
hair and the other with 
light blond. The young 
man is not a freak as 
might be supposed. The 
other head was the prop- 
erty of hissweetheart and 
would not have appeared 
in such a deformed posi- 
tion had it not been for 
the young lady’s neglect 
to lower the window 
shades. We wouldn’t 
mention any names and 
our reason for mention- 
ing the incident is as a 
warning to other young 
people. 


—Polk Co. (Wis.) Ledger 


His Own Medicine 


An even dozen new 
names added to our list 
in the last few days. 
Keep a-coming, we have 
room for more, and can 
use the money from new 
as well as old subscrib- 
The typesetter 

made a bad mistake 
last week in leaving out an s. The article 
read that we need money to buy food 
and clothing for the kid, it should have 
read kids, we have six of them going to 
school and one working every day. Itcosts 
something these days to feed a; healthy 
family of nine and one hired man. 


—Dannebrog (Neb.) News 


Counter Attractions 


The regular Thursday evening prayer 
meeting was omitted last week. Mrs. Nason 
entertained at bridge Thursday evening. 

—Mercyville (lowa) Banner 


False Modesty 


Some men go banging down the street 
with their muffler cut out, and yet kick at 
the publicity when you put their names in 


the paper. 


—Yazoo (Miss.) Sentinel 
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Baseball Notes 


A Minor League Club in a Major 
League City 


NEW venture in baseball this year, 
A which will be watched with great 
interest, will be the playing of so- 
called minor'league ball in a major league 
city. Wise baseball men have always 
insisted that any such venture would 
result in a flat failure. Charles W. 
Somers, owner of the Cleveland club in 
the American League, and what was 
formerly the Toledo club in the American 
Association, is of a different opinion. 
Mr. Somers is the gentleman who was 
such a power to the American League 
when it locked horns with the Na- 
tionals years ago. His gameness and 
willingness to take a long chance were 
asserted many a time in that cam- 
paign. He is now taking another 
chance which baseball men insist won't 
go through. 

Cleveland is to have continuous base- 
ball this year. This has been made 
possible by the transfer of the Toledo 
franchise of the American Association. 
Perhaps the main reason for such a 
change was to make the chances of the 
Federal League that much harder, if 
it decided to invade Cleveland territory. 
There is no doubt that this move kept 
the Federals from placing a club in Cleve- 
land. For some time such a move had 
been aired in the papers, but it was always 
ridiculed, on the ground that Mr. Somers 
had too much money invested in his 
Toledo park, which is one of the finest 
minor league plants in the country. 
Recently I discussed the subject with Mr. 
Somers, and to me his views were logical 
and interesting. 

“A few years ago Toledo finished 
second in the American Association race,” 
said Mr. Somers. “I lost money that 
year. Nine thousand people saw the 
opening game. It looked like a big sea- 
son. Ejighty-one more games were played 
at home, yet the attendance was only 
102,000 for the entire year, which means 
we averaged only about 1200 people a 
game with a team that always had a 
chance to win the pennant. Late in 
the year, in the series with Columbus, 
which decided the holder of second place, 
just-1100 people saw a double-header. 
It must be remembered also that Co- 
lumbus and Toledo are supposed to be 
bitter rivals in all things pertaining to 
athletics. Naturally that year was a big 
disappointment to me. 

“In moving the team to Cleveland, 
I figured I would head off the Federals. 
I also figured the attendance could not 
be much worse than it had been at 
Toledo. In Cleveland I have a popula- 
tion of over 600,000 people to work on, 
while in Toledo not one-third that many 
people. I am not losing any money by 
quitting my Toledo park. My big park 
in Cleveland was idle just half the playing 
season. It is simply six of one and a half 
dozen of the other, instead. In truth 
I will make a little money on the move, 
since I have leased my park for a year 
to the Southern Michigan League. I 
realize baseball men insist I am making 
a move that all say will be a failure, but 
I can’t find out definitely unless I take 
a chance. If Cleveland fans by their 
attendance show they like American 
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By BILLY EVANS 


Association baseball, which is mighty 
close to the brand played in the majors, 
then it wouldn’t surprise me in the least 
if a lot of major league clubs followed my 
move.” 


Pitcher Seaton and Brooklyn 
ROOKLYN is not liable to be a very 


nice place for pitcher Tom Seaton, 
if he should happen to have a bad year 
after all the fuss he has made over his 
transfer from the Chicago club. Seaton 
is such a high-class twirler, however, 
that he should be a big star in the 
Federal League, where he will not be 
forced to face the batting strength 
that he would be up against in the 
National. 


Stealing Home 


pPaanare no play in baseball gives 
fandom a greater thrill than the 
attempt to steal home. A dash for 
second or third makes a mighty pretty 
play to watch, for it brings out many of 
the finer points of the game, but the steal 
of home is the big climax for it means 
a run or otherwise. I don’t believe 
there is a more sensational way to win 
a ball game, unless it is for the batter 
to drive out a home run, especially if the 
bases are filled and four runs are needed 
to win. 

In recent years the steal of home has 
often been spoiled by the catcher using 
his brains. In a pinch it is always pos- 
sible for the backstop to spoil the play, 
if there is the slightest doubt in his mind 
as to whether or not he has a chance to 
retire the base runner. Such a play is 
made possible by interference on the 
part of the catcher with the batsman. 
The catcher is penalized to a certain 
extent for his action, but the penalty in- 
flicted is not severe enough. As a matter 
of fact the team that should be benefited 
by the catcher’s interference is handi- 
capped to a certain extent. 

The rules committee at its last session 
made a number of wise changes, but I 
have always regretted that no action was 
taken on plays in which catchers inter- 
fere with batsmen with men on third. 
Section 5 of Rule 53 says: “*The batsman 
becomes a base runner if the catcher inter- 
fere with him or prevent him from striking 
at a pitched ball.” Rule 54, section 2, 
regarding the advancing of base runners, 
says that when the batsman is granted 
first because of the catcher’s interference, 
no bases shall be advanced unless made 
necessary to allow a base for the batsman. 
In other words there can be no advancing 
of runners unless forced. 

Several times I have seen a runner on 
third pick the proper spot to steal home. 
In some cases it meant the ball game if 
successful. A brainy catcher can figure 
his chances correctly a majority of times. 
If he is in doubt all he needs to do to stop 
the play is to create an interference with 
the batsman. Under the rules the um- 
pire must send the runner back and grant 
first base to the batter. I have always 
wished that the rule on this point read 
that runners always advance a base on 
such a play whether forced or not. If 
such was the case nothing could be gained 
by intentional interference. 


When a Thrown Ball Hits the 
Umpire 


(THE person of the umpire is no longer 
sacred on the ball field. Not so 
many years ago when the ball came into 
contact with the umpire, it officially 
became dead, no bases could be advanced 
on a batted ball unless forced, while one 
base was granted on a thrown ball when 
the umpire was struck in foul territory. 
The rule governing a batted ball striking . 
the umpire remains unchanged, the 
batter is granted first base, but the umpire 
and a thrown ball are now total strangers. 

Up until a few years ago all base runners 
were allowed to advance a base when the 
umpire was struck by a thrown ball while 
standing in foul territory. If a pitched 
ball trickled through the catcher’s hands, 
and just touched any part of the umpire 
or his clothing, it was compulsory that 
all runners advance a base. Several 
very important games were lost on this 
play, for with a runner on third, a short 
passed ball, on which the runner had no 
chance to score, touched the umpire, 
and gave the runner the right to score 
the winning run. It is hard to imagine 
a more unsatisfactory way to win an ex- 
citing contest. A change was made. 
It was agreed that on such plays the 
runner advanced at his peril, which was 
a very good interpretation. It is an 
improvement from every angle. It was 
an advance in the right direction. Last 
winter the rules committee went the re- 
form of a few years ago one better. Now 
the ball is always in play when the umpire 
is hit by a thrown ball, whether he be 
in fair or foul territory. 

While there has been considerable 
agitation for such a rule for years, a play 
that came up at the Polo Grounds last 
year was no doubt largely responsible for 
the change. In an American League 
game between Philadelphia and New 
York, Borton, then playing first base for 
New York, hit a ball over second, Collins 
made a wonderful stop, but being in no 
position to throw, scooped the ball to 
shortstop Barry, who made a_ hurried 
peg to first. It is doubtful if a perfect 
throw would have retired Borton. Bar- 
ry’s hurried throw was wild and struck 
umpire Dineen, who was standing a con- 
siderable distance from first, in the back. 
There was nothing for the umpire to do 
under the rules but to send Borton back 
to bat, although the crowd roared and the 
New York players kicked long and hard. 

The rule covering the play made the 
ball dead the moment it struck the um- 
pire, and made it compulsory that all 
base runners return to their original base 
and the batsman hit over. It was a bad 
rule. There was nothing to prevent a 
fielder from making the umpire the target 
for his throw, for he had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose in case his aim 
went wrong. Under the new ruling the 
ball is always in play. In the old days if 
a man was stealing and the catcher, in 
trying to throw the runner out, made a 
bad peg and hit the umpire, eight or ten 
feet from the base, the runner was sent 


‘back to first, which was a help to the 


team that should have been penalized. 
Under the new rule the runner can ad- 
vance as far as possible. It was a much 
needed change. 
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By 
OUIMET has been de- 


feated on an English golf course, 

which was to be expected, but the 
early defeat on an inland links under 
great nervous strain does not necessarily 
mean that he will not be in top form 
when he appears at Sandwich. All the 
American golfers apparently made none 
too good a showing at Sunningdale. 
The fact that certain of the American 
entries “‘scratched”’ in the first big 
English tournament is significant. They 
have learned at last, apparently, that 
there is such a thing as being “over- 
golfed,”” and that it is quite worth while 
to shape their game for the one important 
event. 


Faith in Travers 


"| BEBE can be no mistaking the fact 
that America’s hope in the British 
championship is pinned to Jerome Trav- 
ers, who has been criticized for a predilec- 
tion toward the irons. The Sandwich 
course requires a deal of distance from 
the tee, and it is natural to expect an 
aspirant for the title to use the wood. It 
happens, how ever, that some of the best 
golfers in this or any other country— 
especially the professionals—get more 
execution out of the iron than the wooden 
clubs. The last 
time that Harry 
Vardon was in 
this country he 
startled the local golfers by get- 
ting fully two hundred yards 
with an iron from the tee. Tay- 
lor, too, has been an expert with 
the irons, and there is no rea- 
son, as far as I can see, why the 
amateurs should not use the 
irons much more than they do. 


The Efficient Iron 
yy any attempt to 


advertise, a Tom Morris 


cleek will carry one through the - a 


fair green as well as any wooden 
club that ever has been in- 
vented, and Tom Morris cleeks 
are so rare that I do not know 
where to replace the one I lost. 
Travers, I think, will prove 
to be a better match player 
than Ouimet. He has be- 
hind him the experience of 
very hard matches under 
difficult conditions. Ouimet 
has made a better record, of course, in his 
one great match, but it is doubtful if 
new conditions do not worry him a trifle. 
Now Travers is a keen student of golf, 
and is perhaps nearer to the professional 
standard than any other American ama- 
teur, with the possible exception of Walter 
Travis: Travers may not win, but it is cer- 
tain that he will play a better game at 
Sandwich than any of the other American 
entries—if heisinform. It is possible that 
a man like Herreshoff, for instance, or even 
Lockwood, having a good day, will come 
through, but against such a man as the 
cold-blooded Hilton, Travers is the choice. 


Jackson and the Olympics 
RNOLD N. 8S. JACKSON, captain 


of the English relay team, was, after 
all, something of a disappointment. He 


Fred Herreshoff 


Sports 


HERBERT REED (« Right Wing”) 


managed to defeat McCurdy in the last 
mile of the four-mile relay at Franklin 
Field, but he ran a badly judged race. 
Here is a man who is a natural distance 
runner, with a beautiful stride, and ap- 
parently everything but physical strength. 
He has had plenty of experience, and his 
victory in Sweden was one of judgment. 
Yet at Philadelphia, although he won, he 
ran a bad race. 

McCurdy, the Pennsylvanian, has 
never in his life run a mile under 4 mins. 
22 secs. There is nothing to McCurdy 
but courage. When Jackson took up the 
final relay, handicapped by twelve yards, 
he apparently made up his mind that he 
had the race in hand. He tried to take 
the lead in the first quarter, only to find 
that he was racing with one of those 
dogged runners who appear about once 
a decade. Jackson ran the sort of race 
that McCurdy wanted him to run. The 
Englishman took the outside of the track 
for the simple reason that the Pennsyl- 
vanian would not let him take the pole. 
The real rush for the finish began about 
a furlong from the tape, and the Oxonian, 
still on the outside, managed to get home 
in front in a plucky finish. He never 
broke the tape, but he crossed the line 
about six inches to the good. The Eng- 
lish runner ran himself out, for he was not 
able to talk about the last 
mile until fully an hour 
after the race. 


Depending Upon 
Kiviat 

DO not think that Jack- 
son, good runner as he 
is, will be dangerous at Berlin, 
unless the American runners 
plan their race as they did in 

Sweden. 

Since John Paul Jones has re- 
tired from the track Abel Kiviat 
is probably the fastest miler -in 
America to-day, and since the 
Staten Islander is still 
| in active service and 
» a probable candidate 
for the next Olympic 
team, I think that 
America may look for- 
ward to the 1,500 
metres with some de- 
gree of confidence. 


The Quaker Crew 


ENNSYLVANIA’S crew must not 
be judged by its ne ele races. 

The real test of the efficiency of Vivian 
Nickalls will come only at Poughkeepsie. 
Nickalls isbuilding a four-mile, not a 
two-mile,/crew. The Quaker eight will 
be the first four-mile crew that Nickalls 
has handled in this country. 
Nickalls will doubtless be a success 
in the popular sense, but only 
races will prove whether it is 
possible for English university 
men to turn out winning crews here. His 
early triumph over the Navy must 
hearten his men, for the course on the 
Severn is primarily a coxswain’s course, 
and the Navy coxswain studies the cur- 
rents as a part of his course in Annapolis. 
It might be a good plan to have the 
college coxswains’ study of the river 
count toward their degrees. 


Jerome Travers 


A Bigger Relay Race 


ENNSYLVANIA’S relay meet will 
be bigger than ever next year. Fifty- 
five events were run off this time, but 
another year there will be more, and the 
meet will be a two-day affair. Cam- 
bridgé University has promised to send 
a team, and may even enter men in the 
special events. 


Records Due from Drew 


HERE seems to be no doubt that 

the next dash record will be made by 
Howard Drew, the negro sprinter from 
the University of Southern California. 
This man is a born runner, and the combi- 
nation of experience and the California 
climate 


ought to 
produce 
9 and 
3-5 sec- 
onds for 


the short dash and 
21 and 1-5 seconds 
or better for the 
furlong. Drew is 
still young and at 
the zenith of his 
power. His only 
danger lies in a 
possible tendency 
to overrate him- 
self. It is rather 
hard to take not 
too seriously the 
adulation of the 
ardent followers 
of track athletics, 
who must have 
heroes. It is to 
Drew, I think, 
that we must look 
for new records 
in the two dashes, 
and it is upon Drew that we must put 
the burden of the sprinting in the next 
Olympic games. 


The Baseball 


Atmosphere 


ALE’S baseball 
system apparent- 
lv not always. pro- 
vides victory,. good 
as it is. It did not 
do so last year in 
the final game of the 
season. It is also 
rather astonishing to 
find Princeton, where 
the baseball senti- 
ment probably is 
stronger than in any 
other university, 
with the possible 
exception of 
/ Williams and Am- 
herst, losing the 
early games. At 
Yale, under the régime of Quimby, 
and at Princeton, more time has been 
spent in building up an “atmosphere”’ 
than anywhere else. These two good 
systems may fail in a single year, 
but they will turn out capable teams 
in the long run. In general the out- 
look for college baseball. this year is 
encouraging. 
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- Forward! Feminists of France 


uties of France are trembling in 

their shoes. In the last days of 
their sojourn in the Chamber there has 
burst such a storm of scandal as has 
never descended upon the legislature of 
the Republic. The Caillaux affair, the 
Rochette affair, the Monis affair have 
been exposed to broad daylight. The 
President himself has appeared as a wit- 
ness in the murder case. Such a thing 
has never been heard of. The Chamber, 
having considered the report of its com- 
mission, votes that it reprobates the im- 
proper intervention of finance in politics, 
and of politics in the administration of 
justice, and is resolved to insure the sepa- 
ration of their powers in the most effica- 
cious manner. The two ministers go scot 
free: a scapegoat is found in the Procura- 
tor-General, who is retired from office, 
and another high judicial official is to 
appear before the Supreme Council’of the 
Magistracy. 

It has been clearly proved that the 
Chamber in its four years’ session has 
passed only one measure of import, the 
unpopular three years’ military service 
law. The deputies have not carried_out 
the electoral and administrative reforms 
promised, nor completed the income tax 
measure. And for the first time the bud- 
get has not been carried through. In 
four years the expenditure of public funds 
has increased 30 per cent. 

Quick to seize upon the opportunity the 
Feminists have stepped forward With a 
cry of now or never. On the eve of elec- 
tion there reigns amongst the electors of 
France an intense disgust with the pres- 
ent régime. Many of them may not go to 
the polls. They will shrug their shoulders 
wiih a “ What’s the use?” If their women 
folk have anything to do with it, however, 
those electors will go to record their 
votes, but only for candidates animated 
with the proper spirit. And to this end 
there has been addressed to each of the 
retiring deputies the following letter: 

“The French League for Women’s 
Rights, which has taken the initiative in 
raising the question of women’s suffrage 
in all the mayoralties of Paris, has de- 
cided to methodically continue its action 
in taking an effective part in the electoral 
campaign about to open. 

Are you in favor of the reforms advo- 
cated by the League? 

Here is its general program: 

Civil, political and economic equality 
of both sexes; pacificism, anti-alcoholism. 

Here is the minimum program which 
it wishes to introduce into the next legis- 
lation, from the following points of view. 

Civil: Abolition of the incapacity of 
the married woman. 

Modification of the law regarding affili- 
ation. Abolition of penalties. Unrestricted 
application of the law to native-born 
women and children of a foreign father. 

Economic: Admission of women to all 
public offices.- Equality of treatment and 
grade for all officeholders, without dis- 
tinction of sex. 

Modification of the law in workers’ pen- 
sions. Equal payment by employers on 
salaries of paid workers of both sexes. 

Political: Eligibility as electors and 
candidates of women to municipal coun- 
cils, district and general councils. 

Social: Legislative measures against 
drunkenness. 


N wonder that Messieurs the dep- 
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By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


At the moment when the feminist ques- 
tion is raised by the press for public 
opinion, it is indispensable that candidates 
take part. We shall therefore be obliged 
by your letting us know at the earliest 
your views in regard to these questions. 

For the committee, 
Marie BonneEVIAL, 
President. 


There will be some severe conscience 
searching among the deputies on receipt 
of this letter. Anti-alcoholism, hein? 
That is a question. It is difficult!) Espe- 
cially when one has just voted to sup- 
press payment by spirit-merchants of a 
licensing tax. A costly measure, no 
doubt, but one must placate the good sa- 
loon keeper. He is a powerful factor in 
elections. What matter if the tax be 
reimposed as soon as possible after the 
elections? Monsieur the deputy will have 
been returned to his snug seat, and the sa- 
loon keeper, in default of total exemption, 
will have some gratitude for the good will 
shown to him in the measure. There are 
other questions more difficult to answer in 
this letter which seems to threaten. A 
pest upon women. Politics is plainly not 
their métier. And one’s electors begging 
favors by every mail. Government posts 
for sons, nephews, uncles, what not. De- 
mands for tobacco licenses, orders, wooden 
legs. A deputy’s life is not an easy one. 

Whatever the deputy thinks, the more 
progressive members of the French fem- 
inist movement are determined upon the 
herculean task of cleansing the Chamber. 
They have chosen, however, a more sub- 
tle method of attaining their end than 
what a French suffragist calls “‘the 
harsh, cold-blooded logical struggle of our 
English sisters. . . strange and painful 
acts which shock the heart of a real 
woman.” Their methods are not those of 
the militant. They rely on persuasion, 
on the influence which they exert in the 
home circle. They remember that man is 
half bear and half child, and they appeal 
to the child in him. They are not above 
making use of their sex wiles. They pre- 
fer to wheedle and mother man, rather 
than assail him with invective and bricks. 
Moderation is their motto. 

The feminist movement in France has 
three parties: those who demand com- 
plete civil and political equality with 
man; those who acknowledge the strength 
of long established prejudice, and claim 
only municipal rights; and those whose 
modest demand extends only to com- 
plete equality in civil rights. In this last 
party are enrolled thousands of the rich 
and independent middle class. 

As an argument in favor of women tak- 
ing part in the affairs of the country, the 
Feminists point to the fact that from 1302 
to 1789 certain Frenchwomen had the 
vote. In several of the provincial parlia- 
ments, and in Parliament itself, the great 
feudal landowners who were women had 
the right of being present and recording 
their vote. Madame de Sévigné, for in- 
stance, voted in the Breton parliament. 
Further, in the old communes, both men 
and women of substance took equal part 
in the direction of local affairs. In 1789 
women in separate possession, widows and 
daughters of the nobility voted by proxy in 
the nomination of deputies to Parliament. 

The present movement in France owes 
much to two women, now dead, Clémence 


Royer and Maria Deraismes. This last 
has been honored with a statue. Yes, it 
has been left to Paris, city of surprises, to 
raise a monunient to a suffrage leader. 
If you go past the cemetery of Mont- 


_ martre and follow the Avenue de St. Quen 


nearly to its termination at the fortifica- 
tions, you will come to the tiny tree- 
shaded Square des Epinettes, frequented 
by stout, ,gossiping women and playing 
children. It contains two statues, one to 
Jean Leclaire, first master to share his 
profits with his workers; the other that of 
a woman, her head thrown back, her right 
hand stretched forth not in denunciation 
but in pleading, the other resting on the 
back of achair. On the pedestal the name 
followed by the dates 1828-1894, and the 
words “‘Homage Public, 1898.” This 
intelligent and brilliant woman forsook 
her easel for the platform, and from the 
end of the second empire devoted her life 
and fortune to the cause of her sex. She 
founded the “‘ Society for the Amelioration 
of the Lot of Woman and the Vindication 
of Her Rights.” Among the least of her 
exploits was a lively polemic in 1880 with 
the younger Dumas who half in jest had 
launched a pamphlet, ““Women who vote, 
women who kill.” She was supported by 
her sister, and by Clémence Royer, a 
woman whose ripe philosophy caused 
Renan to call her— “‘a man of genius.” 
Translator of Darwin, she had a healthy 
contempt for the crowd. 

Another woman who died recently, 
Madame Vincent, raised the question of 
women voting in 1893 and won her point 
in law that the word “Frangais”’ in the 
phrase “‘Tout Francais est electeur a 21 
ans” be interpreted to include French- 
woman as well as Frenchman, but the 
case went no further. 

Worthy followers of those women have 
not been lacking in all circles of society: 
Madame Durand, who left the Théatre- 
Francais to found the daily newspaper 
La Fronde, run entirely by women, and 
gathered around her some of the brightest 
intellects in France; Madame Vérone, 
whose articles were designed to interest 
women, of the working ‘class, now an ad- 
vocate with a large practise, and general 
secretary of the Woman’s Suffrage 
League: Madame Pognon, who trans- 
ferred her activities to the newspapers of 
the Argentines; Madame Auclerc, who 
several years ago published a history of 
the movement, “‘Le Vote des Femmes,” 
and founded the paper La Cuitoyenne; 
Madame Bonneviale, head of a school in 
Paris, president of the French League; 
Madame Chéliga, president of the 
Women’s Universal Union, who founded 
the ThéAtre Femina in 1897; Madame 
Chauvin, who was the first to demand and 
obtain admittance to the Bar, opening the 
way for many others, among whom may 
be named the beautiful Mademoiselle 
Miropolsky; Madame Grunberg, who 
leads the crusade against drunkenness; 
Madame Siegfried, who has founded sev- 
eral organizations for the protection of 
young girls, notably that which meets 
young girls arriving at Paris railroad 
terminals for the first time, and provides 
them with lodging and employment; 
Dr. Edwardes-Pilliet, who was the first 
female house-surgeon in France; Madame 
Ducret, president of the newly founded 
Women’s Suffrage League; Madame 
Cruppi and scores of others. 


‘ 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 
Perfectly Safe Bonds 


| 


My wife has about $4700 and I wish to in- 


vest it in perfectly safe bonds to yield 4 per 
cent., the safest that can be bought, railroad 
bonds. I see recommended in one of the maga- 
zines Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Illinois 
Division 4 per cent. bonds. Are these tax free 
and can they be sold through one’s broker the 
same as preferred stock if money is needed be- 
fore they mature? How are Union Pacific 4s, 
which I see quoted in the papers, Great North- 
ern first 414s, and Northern Pacific 4s, and 
what is the yield? Name me two or three rail- 
road bonds that are the safest you know to 
yield 4 per cent. West Virginia. 


tain writers on financial subjects, or 

to certain banking houses, their first 
cry would be: “What a pity that the 
man is determined to pay so dearly for 
safe investments? Can’t we persuade him 
to buy something to yield 5 per cent. and 
which at the same time is wholly safe? 
Why, doesn’t he know that in buying 
first mortgage bonds of the big, profitable 
well established steam railroad systems 
he is competing with the savings banks 
and insurance companies? Doesn't he 
know that in buying a bond like Union 
Pacific first 4s he is paying a great big 
price for not only extreme salability but 
an international string of markets? 

“What remote need has a woman 
living in a small village in West Virginia 
of a bond enjoying markets on all the 
world’s great stock exchanges?” they 
would ask. 

It must be admitted there is truth in 
all the experts say on this subject. The 
price of first mortgage bonds of leading 
and successful railroads would not be as 
high if there were not a constant demand 
for such bonds on the part of savings 
banks, insurance companies, and the 
trustees of big trust estates. Still an- 
other reason for their high price is the 
constant maintenance of a ready market 
for them, a desideratum for which one 
must pay. 

But the writer of this article always 
feels happy when he receives a letter from 
a man who wants the best, no matter how 
much it costs. The vast majority of in- 
vestors so-called, it might as well be ad- 
mitted, are not such at all. The dam- 
ning truth is that nearly all of them are 
speculators. They all want to make a big 
profit. They are after oil wells, mining 
stocks, apple orchard schemes, fly-by- 
night inventions, new insurance compa- 
nies, doubtful real estate promotions, 
moving picture shows, black fox farms, 
stocks on margin and so on without end. 
I do not refer by any means solely to the 
readers of this magazine, I refer to the 
' whole body of so-called investors, includ- 
ing many of the clients of even the high- 
est grade investment banking firms, deal- 
ing in public utility bonds. They are 
continually “trading”’ or “shifting” one 
bond for another, always trying to slice a 
little profit here, and another there. In- 
deed, numerous firms openly advertise 
their facilities for such “trading.” 

Our West Virginia friend is like a man 
whorefuses to mortgage hishouse. Whata 
foolish man, we all say. 
that he can take out a mortgage at 5 per 
cent. and use his money more profitably 
elsewhere? But it is refreshing to find 
a man who refuses to mortgage his house 


| F this inquiry were turned over to cer- 


after meeting dozens to borrow on it up | 


to the hilt to buy automobiles, diamonds 
and fine clothes. 


Doesn’t he know | 


. 


This Complete 


Portable House $195 


A complete Summer home of 5 rooms that 

you can put up anywhere with your own 
hands ready to live in the day you get it. 
Frame of mission stained, clear Washington Fir 
a floor of hardwood, sand smoothed and fin- 
ished with Valspar, awnings, transparent but unbreakable windows, 
doors, chimney, ceiling, partitions, Pearl rustless screened throughout. 


Kenyon Take Down Houses 


and rustless steel, 


Complete, beautiful, 


1 to 7 rooms, $55.00 and up. 
catalog on request. 


SAFEST AT 
ALL TIMES 


The Securities of long established, well 
managed, properly financed PUBLIC SER- 
VICE COMPANIES operating in growing 
communities. 


THE TULSA CORPORATION 


has all of these favorable features. It sup- 
plies the third largest city in Oklahoma 
with electric light, power and artificial ice. 


Its first pertgnce 5% bends possess special 
features of safety fully described in circular 
Price 25 and interest—yielding an income 
of 5%%. $100—$s500—$1000 denomi- 


na tions. 
Write today for circular 145 H. 


PW. Brvvnus & Cu 


Stock Exch. Bldg. (/rc.) 115 Broadway 
Philadelphia New York 


or Save You Thousands. Subscribe to 


The Financial World 


Fearless, Frank, Honest. Send 10c. for 
sample copy. Money returned if dissatisfied. 


Financial World, 18 B’way, N.Y. 


| FOUR DOLLA 


The University of Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 


tion by corres 
Year U. of C. (Div. C) Chicago,IL. 


For detailed in- 


easily portable and inexpensive. 
Kenyon house the basis of your plans for the summer. 


Make a 
Other sizes. 


Beautifully illustrated, complete 


| THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY 
721 Albert Street 


The Kenyon Pacific Co., Market and Franklin Streets, 
San Francisco, distributors for California. 
Colorado Tent & Awning Co., 642 Lawrence Street, 
Denver, distributors for Colorado. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


It is the aim of the publishers 
of HARPER'S WEEKLY to render 
its readers who are interested 
in sound investments the great- 
est assistance possible. 


Of necessity, in his editorial articles, 
Albert W. Atwood, the Editor of the 
Financial Department, deals with the 
broad principles that underlie legitimate 
investment, and with types of securities 
rather than specific securities. 


Mr. Atwood, however, will gladly an- 
swer, by correspondence, any request for 
information regarding specific invest- 
ment securities. Authoritative and dis- 
interested information regarding the 
rating of securities, the history of in- 
vestment issues, the earnings of prop- 
erties and the standing of financial 
institutions and houses will be gladly 
furnished any reader of HARpPER’s 
WEEKLY who requests it. 


Mr. Atwood asks, however, that inquiries 
deal with matters pertaining to investment 
rather than to speculation. The Financial De- 
partment is edited for investors. 


All communications should be addressed to 
Albert W. Atwood, Financial Editor, Harper's 


| Weekly, McClure Building, New York City. 
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Do you know what 


The Best 


F course in the abstract there are no 
perfectly safe bonds. This is true 
because capital in no form is sacred. But 
the real first mortgage bonds of railroads 
like the Chicago & Northwestern, Pennsy]- 
vania, Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Reading, 
St. Paul, Burlington, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Atlantic Coast Line, Norfolk & West- 
ern, Delaware & Hudson and Baltimore & 
Ohio, as well as a few others, are as safe as 
anything can be. Despite all the troubles 
of the railroads such bonds have a better 


this emblem stands 


for? 


Lt means bigger, better, cleaner business. It is. the inspir— standing than almost any other class of 
ing insignia of 140 clubs, with a membership of over 10,000 investments. Of course, if private prop- 
earnest men. Learn what the Associated Advertising Clubs of erty in railroads is gradually to be con- 
fiscated without compensation railroad se- 
America are doing for honesty in business; for more system- curities will suffer. But even the rail- 
atic, scientific and successful methods of distribution, advertising road managers do not in their hearts be- 
and salesmanship. Attend the Tenth Annual Convention of yew an 
the A. A. C. of A. high finance, graft, inefficiency and every 
other conceivable evil in railroading has 

T O R O N yg Oo been squeezed out, and every conceivable 

point debated, the first mortgage bonds 

JUNE 21-25, 1914 will not only represent real value, but 


probably more real value than any other 
form of property in America. 

The first mortgage bond on a successful 
railroad is like the healthiest man in the 
country. The land may be ravaged with 
yellow fever, smallpox, typhus, black 


Interesting Program Edward Mott Woolley 
The program for this great convention is the famous writer on business topics, has 
comprehensive and diversified, covering made a study of the A. A. C. of A. and 
every phase of modern merchandising. 


The sessions will be addressed by able, 


their work, as well as of the plans for the 


successful men; open meetings, devoted to Toronto Convention. Hie hes embodied plague, anything you will, but your man 
a wide range of special topics, will give the result in a little book, “The Story of with the greatest resisting power will 
everybody a chance to ask questions and Toronto”. This book paints a graphic, last the longest. The illustration may 
hear his own problems discussed by the inspiring picture of what this great move-~ seem absurdly simple, but it exactly de- 
men who have met and solved them. ment signifies. scribes the first mortgage bonds on the 
successful American railroads at the pres- 
It will be sent free to all business men asking for it on their business stationery — ent time. Let us turn, however, from 
together with detailed facts as to the convention program and rates for accommodations generalities and illustrations toa very few 

cases. 
Address Take the Union Pacific first mortgage 


railway and land grant 4s. These bonds 
may be bought to yield about 41% per 
Qeoeitnea Advertising Clubs of America cent. Even in the bad year ending June 

30, 1913, the company earned $54,149,937 
Toronto, Canada available to pay interest charges (after 
taxes had been paid). The first railway 


| land grant 4s are an absolute first 
mortgage on most of the main line, and 
it takes only $4,000,000 to pay the inter- 


CONVENTION BUREAU 


est on them. In other words, interest 
was earned about thirteen times over. It 
is true that the margin was really not 
quite as large as that} because there are 
first mortgages on other parts of the sys- 
tem which rank first on their respective 


sections. But it is far within the bounds 

Pp articularly of conservatism to say that after paying 
| impressed by any the necessary $4,000,000 on its first 4s 
. | in 1913 the Union Pacific Railroad had 

a rti x | ~ in HARPER S remaining at least $40,000,000. That is, 


the first 4s are secured at least ten times 


WEEKLY, mention it peg 


to those who might be inter- care to take a for 
full ge ti . Then he might 
ested in It. 
W e shall always be glad to first mortgage on the main stem of the 
system except for a very small issue, in- 
send a ked COpy of the which 
head. rior lien 344s come 
WEEKLY to any of your friends dus in 1946, and owing to their short life 
if you will send us the name and a Seen. 
UT aside f hort term bonds, 
mong the so-c gi g 
the article you wis your securities are the South- 
f r 1iend to see. ern Pacific first and refunding mortgage 


4s yielding at current quotations a trifle 


) over 4% percent. They run for 41 years, 
vos are obtainable in $500 as well as $1000 
amounts, and are practically a first mort- 


gage on the main line in California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. They are 
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followed by upwards of $150,000,000 of 
bonds and $272,000,000 of stock, upon 
which 6 per cent. is being paid. After 
paying more than $16,000,000 dividends 
on its stock the company had about 
$10,000,000 left in 1913. 

If our West Virginia reader is satisfied 
with 3.9 percent. he might invest in Penn- 
sylvania Railroad consolidated mortgage 
4s, with 34 years to mature. There are 
about $50,000,000 of these bonds, secured 
by a first lien (mortgage) on main track 
between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh and 
by the valuable terminals in those two 
cities. They also are secured by pledge of 
the lease effected in 1871 for 999 years of 
the United New Jersey Railroad & Canal 
Company (main line across state of New 
Jersey, six tracks much of the way), which 
company has only $20,000,000, bonds of 
their own, by other leasehold interests 
and by pledge of securities with a present 
value of $50,000,000. It was an offering 
of these bonds in Europe in 1908 which 
first broke the deadlock then existing in 
the American investment market. It is 
said that at the most acute period of the 
panic of 1907 one of the big life insurance 
companies was required to sell securities 
to raise cash for policyholders desiring 
to make loans upon their policies, and 
that the only bonds which could be 
quickly sold in any of the world’s leading 
markets without a great sacrifice were the 
Pennsylvania consolidated 4s. This is 
probably America’s premier security. 

All the bonds specifically mentioned in 
this article are free from the Federal In- 
come Tax except the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Illinois Division 4s. All bonds, 
except those of the United States Govern- 
ment, are taxable for local purposes in 
West Virginia. If the tax rate is high in 
the town where our inquirer lives, he had 
better drop the idea of buying bonds and 
inquire as to the more conservative type 
of preferred stocks, such as those of the 
Union Pacific, Chicago & Northwestern, 
Reading and Norfolk & Western railroads, 
or guaranteed stocks. 

Our inquirer wants to know if the bonds 
mentioned in his letter can be sold like a 
preferred stock through one’s broker be- 
fore they mature. Such high grade bonds 
can be sold at-any time through any 
broker or banker in any civilized country. 
The better known a bond is, the larger its 
outstanding issue, the stronger the com- 
pany, and above all the greater the in- 
trinsic strength of the bond as tested by 
the earnings applicable to pay interest, 
and the value of the property behind it, 
the more certain it is that that bond will 
always be salable, for the simple reason 
that an exceedingly desirable object is al- 
ways wanted by some one. It is the new, 
or poor, or little known, or small bond is- 
sue that is hard to sell. 

Moreover, any bank will lend money 
upon bonds of the class described in this 


‘article. It is not too much to say that 


such securities sell themselves and raise 
money for themselves. A simple illus- 
tration tells the whole story. The Penn- 
sylvania consolidated mortgage 4 per 
cents bear the same relation to the 
Pennsylvania system that a first mortgage 
for one thousand dollars would bear to a 
house valued at $25,000, and salable any 
time at that sum. You can burn that 
house down until no stone remains, but 
the mortgagee has no cause for worry be- 
cause a $25,000 house can be insured to 
his benefit for far more than $1000. You 
can hammer the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
your heart’s content but you can’t hurt the 
owners of consolidated 4s until you have 


destroyed practically the whole railroad. 


$2375 


Yexinglon 
Four’’ SI335 


O matter what car you are thinking of buying, 
you'll at least be fair enough to yourself to 
learn something about more than just one car. 


When you begin to learn about the 


Lexington Four $1335 
and the 


Howard Six $2375 


you ll wonder at the way in which the really good points have 
been.entirely covered in these two cars. 


/ When you learn about the class of men that are back of the 
anufacture of these cars you'll feel very safe in buying one 
of ‘their cars. 


Investigate. ‘The more the better. 


THE LEXINGTON-HOWARD COMPANY 
122 Main Street Connersville, Indiana, U.S. A. 


OWN & COUNTRY Hotel and Travel 
Bureau has every facility for assisting in 
the preparation of an itinerary for foreign 

travel. Our intimate connections with the best 
hotels of London, Paris, Berlin and throughout the 
continent will be of invaluable service. Hints of 
delightful out-of-the-way nooks and corners which 
the average tourist would overlook are, to many 
experienced travelers, more desirable even than 
advice in choosing steamer and stateroom. The 
Bureau does not represent any railroad or steam- 
ship company in particular, but we make com- 
plete arrangements when requested to do so. 

Besides the leading Summer and Winter Pleasure Resorts, 
we have at hand the fullest possible information regarding 
the Health Resorts in all sections of the country—their cli- 


mate, advantages offered by the treatment of their waters, 
and the cost of transportation and accommodation. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


60 Rue Caumartin 9 Charing~Cross Road 
PARIS LONDON 
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What They Think of Us 


New York (City) American 

If Norman Hapgood has not awarded 
the prize for his contest for a caption over 
the notice that Harper’s ty has 
been banished from the Army and Navy 
Club we should like to enter “For the 
Good of the Service.” 


Washington (D. C.) Herald 

Harper’s WEEKLY has been banished 
from the local Army and Navy Club, ac- 
cording toa prominent member of the club. 

The publication of a series of articles 
attacking the discipline of the United 
Siates Army as administered by the offi- 
cers has been under discussion by the 
board of governors, and it is supposed 
that this explains the absence of the pub- 
lication from the files. If this be the case, 
it is one more step toward the elimina- 
tion of the WEEKLY from all army and 
navy clubs in the country. 


Lewis Verka, El Paso, Texas 

I have read with much interest the 
articles on the United States Army by 
Mr. Charles Johnson Post appearing in 
your splendid magazine. You are to be 
congratulated on your exposure of the 
rotten condition of our military establish- 
ment. Today I hold an “excellent” dis- 
charge from the regulars and as I think of 
the three dead years it represents, I wonder 
whence came that patience that permitted 
me to submit to their spirit murdering 
slavery without deserting. I only wish 
that every American boy could read Mr. 
Post’s articles before he gets “roped in.” 


Worcester (Mass.) Post 

“The attitude of some people toward 
progress reminds us of the point of view 
of a dog of our acquaintance. He was 
a sheep dog, and had acquired the habit 
of running toward flocks of sheep, up 
toward the front of the group, and steering 
them in the direction he wanted them to 
go. The automobile came in, and he ac- 
quired the same habit of attacking the 
automobile in front. The consequence 
was he did not last very long.” 

It will be admitted that the dog story 
printed above and which appears in the 
current issue of HArPpER’s WEEKLY, is a 
good story, and that the point it makes is 
well taken. It is the experience of many, 
if not all of the great cities of the United 
States, that the average movement to- 
ward civic progress and municipal devel- 
opment is certain to meet with more or 
less opposition of vehement, destructive 
and not at all helpful type. It is a much 
more simple task to stand on the side 
lines and find fault with any and all plans 


for a city’s physical betterment than it is, 


to take off your coat and pitch into the 
fight to bring about that betterment. 

The dog story and the deductions to be 
made therefrom may not be of direct or 
particularly apt application to the pend- 
ing plan to give Worcester a new audi- 
torium. Time will tell. But the main 
point that it makes—namely, that attack- 
ing progress simply because it is progress 
is bad business—is one to which The Post 
wishes to give emphasis. 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Telegram 

Norman Hapgood glories in the title 
*“‘feminist.”” Yet the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae declare: “‘A feminist is 
a woman who believes, etc., etc.” 


Cleveland (Ohio) Leader 

The intellectual special of the evening, 
although President Kyan promised more 
intellectual ones in the new quarters, was 


INTELLECTUAL SPECIALS | 


Norman Hapgood, intellectual giant, high- 
brow muckraker, reformer de luxe, femin- 
ist extraordinary, lecturer, writer and 
editor. Mr. Hapgood proved one of the 
pleasant surprises of the evening. As one 
of our indoor-sporting members said, 
“Why, he is a regular guy!’” He smokes 
cigarettes, lights one from the end of the 
other, looks somewhat like President Wil- 
son and laughs at and tells real lowbrow 
jokes. 


New York (City) Tribune 

Eric Palmer has a b. b. story in the cur- 
rent Harper’s WEEKLY, which all should 
read, says Eric, who smokes good cigars, 
say we. 


E. Garvin, Connecticut 

Allow me to tell you that your issue of 
4-11-14 was a dandy in every way, espe- 
cially Lincoln Steffens’ article. I read the 
Atlantic, Harper's and a number of other 
magazines regularly but I look forward to 
Harper’s WEEKLY as a real sure enough 
treat and always re-read it. 


Charles Howard, Cleveland, O. 

Your issue of the 4th instant breathes 
out sheer “bigness’’—breadth, justice 
and courage in a wonderfully impressive 
way. Most of your readers could doubt- 
less pass the test of familiarity with “‘ good 
pictures and good coffee,” as some essay- 
ist expressed it; you are applying their 
inborn fairness and generosity to the 
larger affairs of economics and govern- 
ment which too many unconsciously re- 
gard as fields where rules of personal honor 
are suspended by nature. 


Mesa (Ariz.) Free Press 

Norman Hapgood, author, admits that 
he has read 137 impure books. Huh, 
that’s nothing; any reader of some of the 
magazines can read double that number 
of impure stories by scanning them closely 
for a month or two. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Bulletin 

Louis Brandeis followed on the trail of 
the Pujo committee, or rather he con- 
structed a broad highway of logic where 
the committee had only blazed a trail, in 
a brilliant series of articles, now printed 
in book form under the title, “‘Other 
People’s Money.” 


Mitchell Kennerley, Editor the Forum, 

New York City 

It seems to me that Harper’s WEEKLY 
is gaining power with each number. I 
hope you are fortunate in having a genius 
who is able to persuade the public to ap- 
preciate this fact. I think the question of 
circulation is the most difficult one for a 
periodical of any pretence of manners. 


Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Soci- 
ology, University of Wisconsin. 

I can’t let pass without challenge Mr. 
Steffens’ pernicious doctrine (in your issue 
for April 11th) that it was wrong for us 
to start out by “reforming the other fel- 
low”’ and that the way to promote reform 
is for “every one to reform himself.” 
This is like saying that the judgment of 
the man under temptation as to what is 
right for him and wrong for him is better 
than that of the bystanders. The fact 
is that outsiders can see a fellow’s case 
better than he can see it himself. Presi- 
dent Hadley once advised grocers to stop 
sanding the sugar before howling about 
stock-watering. Bad logic! The grocers 
see the wrong of stock-watering before 
the financiers see it and before they see the 
wrong of sanding the sugar. The financiers 
have sugar-sanding sized up sooner than 
the grocers and sooner than they size up 
the watering of stock. So let the grocers 
be of the public that brings the finan- 
ciers under the conviction of sin and 
let the financiers be of the public that 
brings the grocers under the conviction 
of sin. 

The tempted man is as one who walks 
in a slippery place. Let his untempted 
neighbor brace him up lest he fall. When 
the neighbor gets on to a slippery 
place he, too, will need a supporting 
hand. It is this mutual aid in with- 
standing temptation that Mr. Steffens 
stigmatizes as “reforming the other 
fellow.” 

Of course I am not standing up for 
hypocrisy—for jumping on to the other 
fellow for doing what you yourself are 
doing. My point is that you are wiser 
as to the other fellow’s conduct than to 
your own. 

Beseeching people to reform themselves 
—to “do right”—is the old slow way. 
Training them to good teamwork in re- 
forming others is the new swift way. 
Does Mr. Steffens suppose that so many 
abuses would have been wiped out in 
these last eight years if we had gone on 
imploring sinners to review prayer- 
fully their own conduct? What 
brought.improvement was good muck- 
raking followed by turning the anti- 
septic opinion of an aroused public 
upon the harmfullest groups of sinners, 
one after another. And when the 
public began to have neurasthenia 
from looking too many ways at 
once it passed laws and set boards to 
enforce them, so as to relieve the strain on 
its attention. 

We professors show up the journalists 
and then Mr. Steffens comes along and 
shows us up; which is as it should be. 
We want to reform but don’t know our 
faults as the wise outsider does. There- 
fore I shall continue to call down mill- 
owners for underpaying their girls, and 
liquor dealers for ruining boys, and editors 
for misrepresenting strikers. And I fancy 
my friend Steffens can do more good by 
keeping on with municipal reform than 
he can by reforming journalism or even 
himself. 


J. O. Speed, Quartermaster’s Department 
at Large, St. Louis (Mo.) 

At last we have a great weekly periodi- 
cal dealing with current events, political 
and otherwise, which the American people 
—the masses—can safely tie to. 
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For 


News that News 
Read 


Harpers Weekly 


HE ablest writers on national events will con- 
tribute to Harper’s WEEKLY during the coming 
year. They are men who have had long newspaper 
training and who have graduated into the field of 


special writing for the magazines. Many of them: 


live in other parts of the country than that in which 
the WEEKLY is published. — It is as if we had our own 
editorial staff scattered about the country. Long 
after an event is passed it is not the fact itself or the 
write-ups of the daily papers, useful as they were at 
the time, that remain in your memory. It is the 
description of the event published in some Weekly or 
Monthly periodical, written with such understanding 
and vividness that it remains forever as part of your 
mental equipment. HaArper’s WEEKLY is and will 
continue to be the leader in this field of journalism. 
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